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of  all  those  principles  ol'  civil  and  per^ 
sonal  liberty,  which  are  the  foundatiou 
and  support  of  our  free  institutions.— 
'These  principles  were  no  sooner  offeriHl 
up,  on  the  altar  of  the  Demon  Kmlwr^o, 
than  it  was  found,  and  ackno^ledsjed, 
that  the  whole  was  h>  nopurjwyse;  and 
I  when  the  next  clock  had  struck,  this  wot>d 
land  w'ater  demon,  was  consigned  to  the 
[regions  of  the  damned,  atnktet  biases  ami 
I  execrations 


Mr.  Gallatin  has  been  called  a  great! 
man,  and  eanecially  a  great  financier. 
flia^eatnesB  consists  in  having  opiiosed 
all  those  measures,  even  by  insurrections, 
which  rendered  the  Washington  adminis¬ 
tration  so  pros{ierous;  and  advising  and 
supporting  all  those  which  have  rendered 
the  administration  of  Jefferson  and  Ma¬ 
dison,  a  curse  to  our  coiintryl  There  is 
a  description  of  men,  who  are  themselves 
so  base,  as  to  consider  adroitness  in  mis¬ 
chief,  to  l>e  the  peculiar  excellence  of  the 
human  character.  With  them 


Now,  if  the  fitness  of  men  , 
for  service,  in  public  employjnent,  were  to 
be  tested  by*  the  |>ractical  success  of  their 
projects,  and,  I  believe,  that  in  every 
country  under  heaven,  but  this,  they  are, 
no  greater  evidence  of  the  unfitness  of 
the  philoso()hic,  frenchifie^i  eoibarg  jun¬ 
to,  could  be  furnished  to  any  ira  artia! 
court  in  Christendom,  than  Jefferson  and 
Madison  have  themselves  furnished  a- 
gainst  themselves.  Let  me,  however,  do 
my  countrymen  all  the  justice  I  can.  The 
failure  of  this  wretched  prefect,  <Hd  cause 
people  to  doubt,  who  bad  never  been 
awakened  into  doubt  before.  The  slunv- 
l>ers  of  democracy  became  uneasy  and 
disturbeil.  The  crisis  was  alarming  to 
that  horrible  race  of  inhuman  parricidal 
politicians,  whose  whole  integrity  and 
patriotism  centers  in  ss{f.  From  that  day 
to  this,  have  they  never  had  the  impu¬ 
dence,  even  they,  the  most  im))udent  of 
the  impudent,  to  rest  their  claims  to  sup¬ 
port,  upon  their  own  virtue,  or  their  own 
wisdom.  From  that  day  to  this,  all  they 
have  dared  to  pretend  fe,  that  although 
ih^y  were  fools,  others  were  greater  fools 
than  they ;  thrit  although  they  were  de¬ 
mons,  others  were  devils.  And  so  entire¬ 
ly  haye  they  succeeded  in  fascinating 
public  folly,  by  this  sorcery,  that  the  Ame¬ 
rican  |>eople,  1  speak  now  of  the  majority, 
ns  certaiitly  n  naajority  they  are,  the 


a  capaci- 1 

ty  for  management,  as  they  call  it,  but  its  I 
true  name  is  intrigtie,  is  the  greatest  of  i 
all  endowments.  With  them,  the  knack 
of  devising  temporary  expedients,  for  ex¬ 
trication  from  systems,  Intrinsicaily  feeble 
and  imperfect,  b  the  evidence  of  a  most 
illumined  intellect.  They  prefer  the 
cobbler  who  can  temiiorarily  hide  a  de¬ 
fect  in  an  ill  made^hoe,  to  the  good  work¬ 
man  who  leaves  no  defects  to  be  hidden. 
In  truth,  to  patch  op  defects  in  defective 
systems,  has  been,  since  1807,  the  |>ecu- 
liar  occupation  of  that  peculiar  litter  of 
politicians,  who  owe  their  birth  to  that 
breeder  of  phantoms  and  phantasies, 
Thomas  Jefferson.  I  do  not  speak  with¬ 
out  There  is  not  a  project  of  that 
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mocrafg,  do  irot  feel,  they  do  not  pretend 
a  hope  of  good  rcBidta  from  our  present 
servants.  Kone  of  them  a^ect  to  believe 
in  the  fitness  of  their  own  men  :  but  they 
refuse  to  change"  (hem,  because  they  are 
persuaded,  even  with  the  knowledge  of 
the  effects  of  the  jirosperous  Washington 
policy,  green  in  their  memories,  that  ottr 
men  are  more  unfit  than  even  their  own. 
I  do  most  sincerely  compassionate'  that 
portion  of  my  democratic  countrymen, 
who  are  honest  in  this  belief.  Such  men 
must  be  unhappy  ;  wretched  even  beyond 
the  consolatiou  of  hope,  that  conics  to  all, 
but  cannot  conic  to  tlum.  If  their  men  are 
the  best  men  we  have ;  and  if  the  prac¬ 
tical  wisdom  they  have  hitherto  exhibited, 
be  a  true  sample,  and  seven  long  years 
should  certainly  make  it  so,  of  their  abili¬ 
ty,  then  w  hat  must  be  their  sensations, 
when,  embarrassed,  entangled,  and  disor¬ 
dered  as  our  affairs  now  are,  they  cast 
forward  a  look  to  the  seven  that  are  to 
follows  The  Egyptians  were,  by  seven 
years  of  plenty,  enabled  to  provide  for 
seven  years  of  famine.  But  seven  such 
years  as  rve  have  had,  to  be  succeeded  by 
#even  such  years  as  the  same  unbridled 
course  of  insanity  presents  in  perspective, 
must  carry  terror  and  dismay  to  the  heart  of 
the  honest  democrat.  If  his  own  men  con¬ 
tinue  in  power,  he  cannot  but  perceive,  in 
the  future,  what  he  has  found  in  the  past, 
an  uninterrupted  progress  from  bad  to 
worse.  If  the  federalists  should  succeed, 
bis  disordered  fancy  presents  him  the  cer¬ 
tainty  of  something  even  worse,  if  any 
thing  worse  he  can  fancy,  than  his  own 
favourites  are  sure  to  bring  upon  the  na¬ 
tion. 

If  there  be,  in  the  United  States,  any 
one  set  of  men,  more  to  be  pitied,  because 
they  are  more  irretrievably  wretched, 
than  any  other,  it  must  be  the  honest  in¬ 
fatuated  democrats.  But  if  there  be,  on 
the  other  hand,  a  description  of  miscre¬ 
ants,  base  and  inhuman  beyond  all  others, 

4  is  that  herd  of  political  office  mongers. 


whose  folly  has  made  the  condition  of  out 
country  as  hopeless  os  their  depravity  hat 
made  their  followers  incurably  wretched. 

,  The  ability  to  frame  powerful  systems, 
the  strength  to  put  them  in  motion,  the 
sagacity  to  discover  and  the  genius  to  re¬ 
move,  not  merely  to  conceal,  incidental 
defects,  is  denied  to  those  puny  wbipsterr, 
who,  dignified  with  title  of  statesmen, 
preside  over  the  destruction  of  American 
[)ro3perity.  To  hide  (he  defects  of  (heir 
system  from  popular  observation,  or  to 
divert  its  attention  from  those  defects  to 
other  objects,  and  to  occupy  it  with  them, 
is  the  peculiar  felicity  of  talent,  ami  in¬ 
deed  the  Only  talent  they  ever  display. 
Witness  the  embargo — witness  the  non- 
intercourse— the  embargo  again — the  war ; 
ami  in  the  prosecution  of  the  war,  the 
choice  of  officers — the  estimate  they'  made 
of  their  own  strength,  the  estimate  they 
made  of  that  of  their  enemy !  Witness  their 
notions  of  finance — loans  without  revenue 
— taxes  delayed,  and  war  progressing — the 
national  credit  destroyed,  and  all  the  jie- 
^  cuniary  institutions  rooted  up  as  entirely 
as  so  many  flower  gardens  woiihl  have 
!  been  by  so  many  swine,  even  possessed 
I  by  so  many  dev  ils.  This  is  not  Action  or 
invention — nor  even  exaggeration.  All 
they  have  had  entrusted  to  them,  Wash¬ 
ington  city  and  all,  has  been  destroyed  in 
their  keeping.  They  have,  at  last,  found 
a  general  or  two,  who  have  a  little  re¬ 
trieved  the  deeply  tarnished  honour  of  the 
country — if,  indeed,  the  country  must  he 
condemned  to  partake  in  the  infamy  of 
the  administration.  But  although  they 
have  covered  themselves  with  glory,  the 
means  furnished  them  by  our  feeble  and 
improvident  cabinet,  have  been  too  scanty 
to  enable  them  to  advance  the  substantial 
interests  of  the  country.  And  the  only 
reward  of  so  much  victorious  valour,  hat 
been  the  opportunity  it  aflbrded  of  retiring 
in  safety  from  those  whom  they  were  sent 
to  conquer.  But  amidst  all  the  transports 
and  enthusiasm,  our  frontier  victories  liavf^ 
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^/•i'ucrd,  I  wouW  ask,  if  the  public  are 
gullicieiitly  recovered  from  their  delirium 
to  hear  a  little  cool  reason — how  were 
these  heroic  generals  discovered  ?  by  the 
sagacity  of  the  administration  ?  by  any 
gifts  they  iHJssess  of  forming  a  just  esti¬ 
mate  of  character  ?  Far  from  it — They 
had  been  emjdoyed  for  two  years,  in  cut¬ 
ting  into  the  sap,  and  they  came,  at  lasl^ 
to  these  hearts  of  oiik  !  It  was  after  tw'o 
years  of  stupidity  and  folly,  after  wasting 
eighty  millions  of  dollars,  and  sacrificing 
tliirty  thousand  lives,  that  by  mere  dint  of 
cutting,  and  some  luck,  they  were  obligetl, 
at  last,  to  take  Brown  and  ScolU  They 
had  tried  every  scrubby  stump  in  the  for¬ 
est,  and  were  at  last  compelled  to  have 
recourse  to  live  oak,  simply  because  there 
were  not  any  more  scrubby  stumps  to  try. 
However,  it  is  the  }{ulls\  and  Snii/ihs,  and 
Dcarb^rns^  and  Lrivui's^  and  BloomfieUis^ 
and  IVilkinaors^  and  IVindrs^  and  Ciian- 
dlrrs,  ct  id  oinne  grnus,  that  mingle  most 
naturally  and  kindly  with  the  sympathies 
and  affections  of  the  abettors  of  arson,  at 
AVasbington.  And  to  these  they  would 
sllll  have  clung,  had  they  dared  to  do  it. 
But  even  after  entrusting  the  frontier  war  to 
Broivn  anti  Scotty  because  their  jiredecessors 
were  incompetent,  have  they  not  imrawed 
tliein  upon  the  Atlantic  cities  as  efficient 
protectors  ?  And,  though  at  last  obliged 
to  give  them  up,  it  has  been  with  evident 
Chagrin  and  mortification.  In  truth,  when 
they  found  that  sap  was  not  heart  (f  oaJi\ 
they  were  as  much  enrage<l  as  was  Sir 
Joseph  Bmks^  upon  finding  that  “  fleas 

are  not  lobsters,  d - 

In  every  o|)eration,  this  cabinet  has 
shown,  not  only  its  own  stupidity,  but  its 
partiality  to  that  of  others,  as  long  as  they 
dared. 

It  is  indeed  astonishing,  that  they,  whose 
every  project  has  produced  only  disap¬ 
pointment  for  themselves,  and  misery  and 
despair  for  the  country,  should  still  be  en 
dowed  with  the  peculiar  talent  of  plaister- 
ing  and  painting  over  their  defects  and 
deformities  BO  well,  as  to  make  their  folio 
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ere  content  wilii  ruin.  Yet  tills  talent 
they  certainly  <lo  possess  ;  ever  blunder¬ 
ing  to  the  dismay  of  wise  men  ;  ever 
apologizing  to  the  satisfaction  of  their  bl- 
gotted  followers. 

But  as  tlie  process  of  general  ruin  is  un- 
inierrupte(^  its  consequences  are  no  less 
certain.  Two  years  hence^  our  condition 
will  lie  as  much  worse  tli!\n  it  is  now,  as  it 
is  now  worse  than  it  was  two  years  since. 

In  the  course  we  have  been  running, 
our  ships  and  our  seamen  have  been  ban¬ 
ished  from  tlie  ocean.  The  first  are  rot¬ 
ting  incur  harbours  and  rivers;  and  tlie 
others  are — (*od  only  knows  where.  De- 
jirived  of  commerce,  and  rexenue,  and 
em[>ioyment ;  depressed  and  exhausled, 
it  is  now  deeme<!  a  fit  time  to  load  us  with 
taxes.  Just  so  after  having  been  for  years 
irnjmverislied  by  embargoes  am!  rton-inter- 
courses,  it  was  supposed  we  should  l)e 
able  to  go  to  war  with  success.  We  were 
sent  into  battle,  w  hen  we  had  been  pre¬ 
pared  more  for  a  race  than  a  fight.” 
Having  utterly  destroyed  the  credit  of  all 
the  hanks,  south  of  New’-England,  it  is 
now  deemed  a  fit  time  to  erect  a  new  one. 
Having  protluced  a  sjurit  of  universal  dis¬ 
trust,  dissatisfaction  and  revolt,  it  is  now 
deemed  a  fit  lime  to  rely  u|)On  popular 
enthusiasm  to  sustain  this  unnecessary 
and  disastrous  war.  Having  deprived  the 
nation  of  its  wealth  ;  having  destroyed  all 
hope  of  a  restoration  of  prosperity,  this  is 
deemed  a  favourable  opportunity  for  de¬ 
priving  it  of  its  LIBERTY.  And  the  De¬ 
mon  Conscription  is  alH>ut  to  stalk  forth 
from  the  cells  of  the  conspirators  at  JVash- 
ingtm,  to  join  its  twin  brother  from  Alba- 
ny,  A  double  conscription  !  Fathers  to 
he  torn  from  their  families ;  and  sons  from 
their  parents  by  the  rude  and  irresistable 
hand  of  relentless  power!  Must  this  too 
he  endured  ?  Has  a  long  course  of  misery 
broken  dow  n  the  proud  spirit  of  freemen 
so  effectually  as  to  make  them  willing  to 
surrender  their  actuid  personal  liberty  to 
gratify  the  war  spirit  of  this  disgraced  ad* 

rcmt*Ml*er,  fettpw 
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zens,  in  the  army  there  is  no  libert3\  If 
you  speak,  if  you  stir,  if  you  look,  almost 
if  you  think  or  feel  differently  from  what 
you  are  commanded,  the  cane  or  the  sword 
of  some  petty  ui)start  are  your  smallest 
punishm 'nt.  And  the  only  consolation 
left  for  you  must  be,  that  for  once,  you 
have  escaped  the  whirligig  and  cat  o'  nine 
tails.  It  was  promised  by  our  administra¬ 
tion  that  they  would  conquer  for  us,  not 
only  Canada,  but  sailors’  rights  and  the 
liberty  of  the  sea.”  And  how  are  they 
about  to  fulfil  their  promises  ?  by  con¬ 
quering  from  us,  the  people,  the  liberty  >ve 
enjoy  as  American  citizens.  Their  em¬ 
bargo  was  to  destroy  British  commerce  : 
and  it  destroyed  our  own.  Their  war 
was  to  subjugate  the  people  of  Canada, 
and  behobi,  it  subjugates  the  people  of  the 
United  States.  You  must  interpret  the 
promises  of  these  deceivers  as  you  do 
dreams  :  conlrari/wisc,  and  you  will  never 
fail  to  he  right. 

We  are* now  to  see  a  speedy  end  of  this 
union,  if  the  southern  states  support  the 
conscription.  So  far  as  her  prosperity  is 
concerned,  Ncw-England  has  been  long 
in  despair.  But  she  will  never  endure 
this  attack  upon  her  freedom.  For  some 
time  her  people  have  stood  ready  to  hurst  | 
asunder  the  bonds  of  union  ;  >  the  conscrip¬ 
tion  will  leave  them,  no  choice.  The 
passage  of  the  conscription  act,  and  the 
dissolution,  of  the  union  will  not  be  a 
month’s  distance  from  each  other. 

In  all  their  mad  and  wicked  schemes, 
this  administration. has  constantly  receiv¬ 
ed  sound  and  disinterested  advice ;  which 
it  has  as  constantly  and  obstinately  reject- 
.  ed.'  Their  followers  they  have  deluded,  by 
causing  them  to  believe  that  evils  were 
foretold,  not  because  they  would  happen, 
but  because  they  were  desired  by  those 
who  foretold  them.  Yet  the  evild  fore¬ 
told,  (and  many  more,)  have  as  regularly 
happened  as  they  were  predicted.  1  say 
again,  however,  that  the  dissolution  of  the 
union,  and  the  passage  of  the  conscriin 


lion,  will  follow  each  other,  as  certainfjr 
as  effect  and  cause.  Call  it  folly  in  New* 
England,  call  it  madness,  call  it  treason, 
what  you  will,  the  result  will  not  be  alter¬ 
ed.  If  then,  this  administration  seeks  a 
separation,  and  in  my  conscience  1  be¬ 
lieve  it  does,  for  Mr.  Monroe  can  never 
be  presiilent,  if  the  eastern  slates  vole  at 
the  next  election ;  if  then,  Mr.  Monroe 
seeks  a  sejieration,  he  will  be  right  iti 
pushing  New-England  into  a  measure, 
which,  according  to  present  ap|>earances, 
will  be  as  sure  to  end  in  the  gratification 
of  his  ambiliotif  as  in  the  misery  of  his 
country.  If  the  followers  of  Madison  and 
Monroe  wish  a  separation,  simply,  that 
the  latter  may  have  the  pleasure  of  treat¬ 
ing  them  to  eight  such  years  of  suffering 
and  disgrace,  as  have  been  inflicted  uj)on 
us  by  the  former,  I  say,  gentlemen  demo¬ 
crats,  go  on.  Ajiostates  to  your  own  profes¬ 
sions,  principles  1  fear  you  never  had,  in¬ 
sist  strenuously  upon  the  rights  of  govern* 
ment,  the  sanctity  of  prerogative,  as  you 
have  done,  denying  the  existence  of  |k>- 
pular  rights,  and  you  too,  will  he  gratified. 
But  w  hen  you  shall  find  yourselves  scorch¬ 
ed  under  a  Florida  sun,  or  henumlied  with 
agues  in  Canadian  snows,  remember,  that 
you  preferred  the  claims  of  a  desperate 
and  frantic  administration,  to  the  appeals 
of  your  suffering  and  oppressed  fellow 
citizens.  Be  at  least,  consistent.  As 
you  j  agreed  to  he  slaves,  be  content  to 
continue  so,  till  you  are  prepared  to  bc- 
(piealh  the  chains  you  courted,  to  your 
children.  ,  -  ^  ^  . 


(Conluded  Jrom  FoL  il.  p,  16.) 

The  BIGHT  and  practice  of  IMPRESS¬ 
MENT,  concerning  Great-Bhitvin  and 
Americ.v,  considered, — A  Pamphlet.  Lon¬ 
don,  1814. 

It  will  immediately  be  asked  how  Peter 
Brown  could  have  thought  of  producing  a  cer¬ 
tificate  so  little  likely  to  be  of  use  to  him.* 
There  are  more  answers  than  one  to  tins 
question  : — the  first  is,  that  Peter  was  per- 
liaps  no  great  scholar*,  and  was  not  aware  of 

.*  Vide  Massachusetts  Report, 
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tb«  whale  extent  of  the  diflBculty  ;  secondly, 
Hie  protection  was  the  best  he  had.  If  the 
examination  should  be  lightly  made,  it  might 
serve  ;  and  if  not,  he  could  be  no  worse  than 
he  was  without  it.  But  the  true  reason  seems 
to  have  been,  that  he  had  taken  the  [irccau- 
tion  of  getting  the  certificate,  which  bore  the 
cM-iginal  date  of  June,  1805,  “  seen  and  approv¬ 
ed”  by  Mr.  Lyman,  the  American  consul  in 
liondon  ;  this  approval  bears  date  tlie  Gth  of 
July,  1810.  Peter  was  impressed  on  the  10th 
!  of  tlie  same  month  :  he  probably  had  cali  iila- 
■  ted  that  the  having  a  certificate  in  his  jxwses- 
sion,  so  lately  vouched  and  approved  by  the 
consul,  would  have  prevented  any  inquiry  as 
to  his  real  name  :  being  disapt>ointed,  howev¬ 
er,  in  this,  he  confessetl, — what  indeed  did 
not  need  his  confession,— -that  the  certificate 
did  nut  belong  to  him,  bnt  that  he  carried  it 
about,  and  availed  himself  of  it,  as  long  as  he 
could,  uiidrr  the  name  of  Thaddeus  Daniel. 
But  what  shall  be  said  of  the  negligence  or 
corruption  of  the  consul  who  ”  saw  and  ap¬ 
proved”  a  certificate  which  could  not  possibly 
belong  to  its  bearer  ?  and  what  shall  be  said 
of  the  first  magistrate  of  a  c*ninlry,  that  can 
officially  state  to  the  assembled  legislature, 
that  ill  such  a  case  the  citizenship  of  Brown 
was  proved  ? 

The  next  name  that  occurs,  is  that  of  Rue- 
ben  Bishop.  He  was  impressed  at  Liverpool, 
in  IIHO,  and  there  ivas  strong  information  giv¬ 
en  that  he  was  a  native  of  Ireland,  and  his 
disciiarge  was  refused  ;  but  in  1811,  the  coi>- 
lul  renewed  his  application,  and,  on  prodne- 
tion  of  new  proof.  Bishop  was  discharged  on 
the  lOlh  of  August,  1811 ;  yet,  five  months 
after,  Mr.  Madison  returns  his  name  to  coi}- 
gress  as  a  [lerson  still  detained  iu  the  British 
iervicc. 

■  Tlie  fourth  case  is  that  of  John  Card,  who 
produced  also  a  collector’s  certificate,  iu  which 
he  was  called  John  Card  the  second.  Of  this 
addition,  or  of  the  reason  of  it,  the  man  was 
wholly  Ignorant.  Besides  his  ignorance  of  the 
contents  of  his  own  document,  and  the  mean¬ 
ing  of  his  own  qualification,  there  were  these 
Suspicious  circumstances  belonging  to  the  ease, 

I  tiiat  he  was  a  pa.sscnger  in  an  Irish  packet 
boat  just  arrived  at  Liverpool  from  Dublin; 
and  his  wife,  who  confessed  herself  to  be  born 
In  the  Isle  of  Man,  was  in  company  with  him. 
T  iider  these  circumstaiK'es  he  was  impressed. 
Wlicre  then  is  Mr.  Madison’s  proof  that  he 
was  an  American  citizen  ?  and,  if  oven  he 
could  prove  that,  how  could  he  prove  that 
this  was  a  man  belonging  to  an  American  ship, 
wiiich  his  message  states  him  to  be  ? 

The  filth  and  last  case  w’ith  which  I  need 
trouble  my  readers  is  that  which  I  have  be¬ 
fore  quoted,  of  Oliver  Cromwell,  in  which  the 
proof  of  citizenship  was  a  certificate,  dated  i 
the  8th  ot  June  1810,  In  New-York,  and  ap¬ 
proved  and  recertified  by  the  consul  iu  Lou¬ 
don  within  eight  days  after. 

If  I  were  to  go  through  the  whole  of  Mr. 


Madison’s  list,  I  should  probably  fiml  abun¬ 
dance  of  similar  instances.  Those  that  I  have 
I  stated  were,  a.s  I  have  before  said,  referred  to, 
not  on  account  of  their  details  being  favoura¬ 
ble  to  my  view  of  the  subject,  but  by  the 
mere  cliance  o*  their  being  the  first  five  cases 
on  the  list  to  which  means  of  reference  could 
lie  obtained.  I  trust,  therefore,  that,  I  am 
justified  in  saying  that  Mr.  Madison’s  official 
statement  is,  in  many  instances,  shamefully 
false ;  and  that  there  is  goal  reason  to  sus¬ 
pect  that  the  whole  is  a  most  iinw'orthy  at¬ 
tempt  to  abet  fi-aud  and  imposture,  to  spread, 
public  delusion,  and  to  continue,  by  some¬ 
thing  worse  than  misreprcjseiitation,  the  cala¬ 
mities  of  war  to  his  own  country  ami  to  ours. 

I  might  here  again  quote  the  report  of  the 
legislature  of  Massachusetts,  to  show  that  the 
number  of  real  Araericaos  impressed  into  the 
British  service  is  very  inconsiderable,  and  that 
the  number  of  Britisfi  seamen  fraudulently 
protected  by  American  dmnimeuts  is  very 
great ;  but  the  extracts  I  have  already  made 
from  this  able,  candid  and  convincing  state  pa¬ 
per,  are  amply  sufticient  for  tiiis  part  of  my 
argument. 

It  would  perhaps  be  sufficient  to  show,  as  1 
think  I  have  douefroin  American  statements, 
that  the  practical  amcMint  of  the  injury  done 
to  America  is  very  inconsiderable;  and  that 
Mr.  Madison,  so  fur  from  making  out  a  ca^  of 
wrong  to  justify  his  hostilities,  ha>  hardly  fur¬ 
nished  matter  for  a  diplomatic  remonstrance. 
But,  that  it  may  not  be  .said  that  i  put  the 
question  on  narrow  grounds,  or  keep  out  of 
sight  any  information  which  I  have  the  means 
of  affoi'ding,  I  shall  proceed  to  show,  from 
British  docun^nts,  tiie.stateof  this  case,  with 
reference  to  the  year  181f,  ayear  which  I 
select  because  it  immediately  preceded  the 
declarotion  of  war,  and  of  course  mnst  fur¬ 
nish  us  with  some  of  the  mooNtrous  instances 
of  grievances  which  justified  Mr.  Madison  in 
having  recourse  to  that  bloody  remedy. 

It  appears,  from  official  documents  between 
the  1st  January  and  31.st  December,  that  the 
whole  number  of  persons  impressed  or  Tohiii- 
tecring  from  Amerkraa  ships  at  sea,  or  in 
port,  was  72 ;  of  these  21  were,  for  several 
causes,  immediately  after  released ;  aed,  as 
they  were  not  taken  hito  the  Brttisb  service, 
the  alleged  places  of  their  birth  do  not  ap¬ 
pear. 

Twenty-eight  confessed  themselves  to  be 
Bi'itish  sulijects,  and  were  apparently  emigra¬ 
ting  to  America. 

Four  stated  themselves  to  be  European 
neutrals. 

Nineteen  only  claimed  to  be  American  ci¬ 
tizens. 

The  utmost  anaount  tlierefiwe  of  the  prac- 
tial  injury  to  America,  in  the  whole  year, 
was  the  detention  ot*  13  seamen,  ot*  whom, 
however,  only  two  were  taken  from  ships  at 
sea. 

Of  these  19  alleged  Americans,  nine  were 
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ilisdiai^cfl  as  bPiHg  Ampnrans  shortly  alter  too  strict;  and  it  irlfl  also  be  allowed,  that,  at 
tJieir  iinpressineiit.  Of  the  reiiiainiug  ten,  a  time  when  ^inienca  was  at  peace  wIUj  all 
five  ran  away  t)erore  any  inquiry  w’as  made  as  the  world,  and  Great-Bi  ilain  was  carrying  on  1 
to  them.  The  other  live  continued  to  serve  a  war  for  her  own  existence  and  the  indepcn-  j 
in  his  majesty's  ships  until  the  breaking  out  deuce  of  Europe,  the  detention  of  seamen  sus-  1 
of  the  war.  In  1813,  one  ei*  these  men,  peeled  to  be  British  subjects,  until  they  should 
George  Berry,  stated  himself  to  be  an  Ame-  produce  some  proof  of  their  being  Americans, 
rican,  and  requested  to  be  treated  as  an  A  me-  was  no  more  than,  periiaps  nut  quite  so  much 
rican  i>risoner  of  war,  whidi  was  granted  (on  ^is,  the  rule  of  self-preservalion  required, 
grounds  which  I  shall  presently  mention,)  But,  when  America  declared  war  against 
though  he  ha<l  no  other  proof  of  his  Araeri»  Great-Britaiu,  the  case  wa>  in  a  material  de¬ 
can  citizenship  than  a  pass,  in  French,  signtid  gree  altered; — the  CMiisequence  of  any  iiiis- 
by  “  S.  Bourne,  Consul  des  Etats  Cnis  a  Am-  take  in  impressing,  ainl,  even  for  a  time,  de* 
^tenlain,  priant  tons  otficiers  civils  et  militai-  taming  in  our  military  service,  an  Aiiie.rican, 
rics  dc  laisser  passer  George  Berry,  citoyen  would  iiave  the  effect  of  forcing  the  citizen  to 
des  Etats  alinnt  a  Tomiinicn.”  bear  arms  against  Ins  native  country,  'riiis 

The  other  four  still  continue  in  the  British  was  a  risk  to  whicli  Grcat-Brilaiii,  trpe  to  iier 
service,  thongii  they  are  serving  in  ships  principles,  and  i-evering  the  tirst  duty  of  a  cili- 
from  wliich  other  men  hive  lieen  discharged  zeu — his  natural  allegiance — would  not,  even 
upon  their  own  requisitions  to  be  treated  as  for  a  week,  expose  any  man. 

American  prisoners  of  war,  ami  it  may  be  J^hc,  therefore,  consented  to  re!ea»o  from 
thence  fairly  inferred  that  these  four  men  are  her  military  service,  and  to  conshler  as  Anic- 
conscious  that  they  are  not  bona  tide  Aiiieri-  rican  prisoners  of  war,  Iho^e  who  should  claim 
can  citizens,  as  there  was  nothing  to  have  tnis  admission.  Jsome  produced  documents — 
prevented  their  adopting,  if  they  pleased  it,  some  ottered  assertions— and  some  made  oath 
a  similar  course.  to  their  American  citizeiisiiip.  The  British 

Of  all  the  impressments,  then,  of  the  year  government  had  not  altered  its  opinion  of 
1811,  there  is  no  shadow  of  proof,  that  anyjtiiese  documenis ;  it  knew  that  these  asscr- 
'  American,  except  Berry,  remained  in  the  tions  were  t»robab!y  iiiUruc, — and  it  was  not 
British  service  on  the  31st  Decomber  in  tliat  i  bound  to  give  credit  to  oaths  winch  there  waE 
year;  and,  as  to  Berry,  the  whole  proof  of  1  reason  to  fear  would  be  too  reailily  and  loose- 
iiis  citizenship  is  the  certificate  of  a  con'^ul  at  lly  taken  ;  but,  1  repeat  it,  tiic  risk  ol  forcing 
Amsterdam,  which  does  not  even  menlion  liis  ja  man  to  incur  the  cnine  ol  treason,  and  the 
place  of  nativity  ;  nor  in  what  way  lie  was,  or  }  penalty  ofdealli,  was  tm)  serious  to  be  pul  in 
was  proved  to  be,  an  American  ;  but  merely  a  bajance  of  evidence  and  probabilities, 
alleges  his  citizenship  as  a  motive  for  granting  It  was  besides  felt  that,  though  there  would 
him  a  passport  to  Tonuingen.  It  may  there-  jbo  many  cases  of  fraud,  lliero  would  pnioaidy  . 
fore,  1  think,  on  the  whole,  be  asserted,  that  i  be  some  real  cases  of  American  citizen 'in  p  ; 
considering  the  ditticulty  of  discrimination  and  in  coiisideraiiun  of  the  dilficiilly  wiiicu  a  | 
between  Anicricans  ami  Britons,  and  the  nil-  poor  and  illiterate  seaman  migiit  have  in  pro- 
inerous  frauds  which  arc  attempted,  the  Bri-  curing  perfect  documents  t»  prove  his  citizeii- 
tish  impress  has  iieeii  managed  with  fewer  sijip,  it  was  very  justly  determined  that  llie 
mistakes  than  could  have  been,  a  prirrri  ex-  ordinary  striclncvss  of  proof  uiigiit  not,  in  such 
pected  ;  and  there  seems  no  reason  to  doubt,  a  case,  to  be  reqvired  ;  and  accordingly  be- 
that  for  every  American  who  may  nave  been  tween  seven  and  eight  hundred  seamen  were 
impressed  by  mistake,  ten  British  seamen  discharged  from  his  majesty’s  ships  on  tlieir 
have  escaped  by  the  undeserved  respect  which  allegation  that  they  were  Americans,  and  on 
has  been  paid  to  American  documents.  our  admission  that  no  man  can  be  held  to  tight 

It  may  be  jiovv  proper  to  state  (as  that  against  his  country, 
statement  will  lead  to  the  next  branch  of  this  Here  then  w  e  iiave  the  roost  satisfactory 
part  of  the  subject)  wliy  the  British  govern-  proof  of  the  greatest  aroiMint  of  the  grievance 
meat  has,  since  the  American  war,  consented  which  could  have  existed.  It  may,  1  think, 
to  consider  as  Americans,  persons  whom,  be-  be  fairly  inlerred,  that  all,  or  nearly  all,  the 
fme,  it  detained  in  its  service  as  not  being  Americans  detained  in  the  British  service 
Americans.  have  taken  advantage  of  this  indulgent  policy 

Great-Britain  never,  I  repeat  it,  impressed  of  Great-Brilam  ;  and  it  any  inau  of  tlie  ddO 
an  American,  knowing  him  to  be  such  ;  aud  were  really  Americans,  it  w’ould  not,  1  think, 
sue  never  held  in  her  service  an  American  be  just  cause  of  very  serious  complaint,— con- 
who  was  proved  to  be  such ;  and,  in  her  libe*  sideniig,  that  America  issues  60,i>iM)  protec- 
rality,  she  admitted  the  collectors’  certifi-  lions  of  the  nature  we  have  seen  ;  that  the 
cate,  aud  the  certified  lists  of  the  crew,  to  be  British  national  navy  employs  140,000  men 
proof,  where  there  was  no  contradictory  evi-  and  her  coiiiiiiercial  navy  2t)0,000  ;  and  that 
dence  ;  and  it  will,  I  think,  now  be  admitted,  the  natives  of  the  two  countries  are  not  dis- 
that  though  we  may  perhaps  accuse  ourselves  tinguishable  by  their  names,  language,  or  ha* 
of  being  too  lax  in  our  concessions,  America  bits  it  w  uld  not,  I  say,  lie  a  just  matter  of 
least  has  no  right  to  complain  that  we  were  reproach  to  the  British  authorities,  and  still 
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lefts  an  adequate  eau^te  of  war,  that  800  men, 
who  had  either  no  documents  of  distinction, 

.  or  who  proiiuced  false  and  forged  docunients, 
bad  been  held  in  our  service. 

jBut  let  us  proceed  to  a  further  examination 
•fthe  facts  relative  to  these  800  men. 

In  the  first  place,  many  of  them  w’ere  vol¬ 
unteers  into  the  British  service.  With  re¬ 
gard  to  these,  therefore,  there  could  exist  no 
complaint  of  forcible  impressment  and  unjust 
detention. 

In  the  second  place,  though  the  Btitish  go> 
veriiment  released,  in  the  fiiNt  instance,  all 
these  claimants  from  its  military  service,  in 
consideration  of  the  great  principle  I  have 
betbre  mentioned,  it  did  not  think  it  would 
have  been  justified  in  setting  them  at  perfect 
liberty  witiioiit  some  proof  of  their  nativity. 
Tile  men  were  therefore  acquainted,  that 
though,  on  their  allegations  of  being  Ameri¬ 
cans,  they  should  not  he  forced  to  fight  against 
America  ;  yiit  that  they  could  not  be  permit¬ 
ted  to  go  to  America  to  fight  against  Great- 
Britain  without  proof  that  they  w’cre  bona 
Jide  w  liat  tiicy  alleged  themselves  to  be. 

Tiie  proof  required,  was  that  which  each 
real  American  could  most  easily  procure  :  not 
custom  kmist  certificates  nor  consutar  protect 
(the  collector  and  the  consul  could  know 
uothing  of  the  inaif  s  birth  or  identity) ;  but  a 
certificate  from  bis  parents,  or  from  any  cler¬ 
gyman  or  other  respectable  |>erson  in  Ame¬ 
rica,  that  be  knew  the  man  or  his  parents  ;  or 
letters  from  his  family  or  friends  in  America, 
irom  which  the  man's  nativity  could  be  infer¬ 
red  ;  in  short,  any  thing,  that  atforded  a  fair 
presumption  that  the  man  was  really  an  Ame¬ 
rican,  was  accepted  for  proof. 

Now,  how  many  of  these  800  men  have  pro-  j 
duced  any  such  proof?  Only,  as  I  am  inform-  { 
ed,  17.  The  war  has  lasted  now  nearly  two  1 
years  ;  the  majority  of  these  men  have  been 
considered  as  American  prisoners  for  eighteen 
months.  Here  then  again,  there  is  strong 
.reason  to  conclude  that  all  have  availed  them¬ 
selves  of  this  opportunity  of  proving  them¬ 
selves  Americans  who  in  truth  could  do  so. 

With  regard  to  the  discharge  of  those  men 
wlio  had  been  thus  detained  as  prisoners  of 
war,  the  course  of  the  British  governmeiit  Inw 
been  guided  by  tlie  same  principles  of  liberal¬ 
ity  and  public  law  that  obtained  in  all  its 
former  proceedings  on  tliis  subject.  Those 
who  proved  themselves  to  be  Americans  were 
exchanged  against  British  subjects,  if  they 
had  voluntarily  entered  our  service  ;  but  if 
they  had  been  by  mistake  impressed  into  our 
service,  they  wore  released  freely,  and  with¬ 
out  exchange. 

The  ^rouiidsof  this  distinction  are  obvious. 
In  the  npt  case,  the  men  came  voluntarily  to 
the  service  ot  Great-Britaiu,  and  were  volun¬ 
tarily  returning  to  sd’ve  America  ;  they  were 
therefore  in  the  condition  of  any  other  com¬ 
batant  American  subjects,  who,  according  to 
the  law  of  nations,  could  only  claim  to  be  ex¬ 


changed  against  British  prisoners  who  niighf 
be  in  a  similar  predicament ;  but,  in  the  se¬ 
cond  case,  the  original  detention  was  wrong  ; 
they  were  taken  and  kept  by  force,  and  Great-* 
Britain  had  therefore  no  right  to  avail  itselt 
of  this,  its  own  v/rong.  The  men  were  in  our 
power,  not  by  their  own  acts,  but  by  our  mis¬ 
take,  and  were  therefore  entitled  to  be  re¬ 
lieved  freely  from  the  consequences  of  that 
error. 

I  should  add  also,  that— whether  discharg¬ 
ed  or  still  detained  ;  whether  volunteers  or 
impressed  men — they  receive  all  the  wages 
and  prize  money  due  to  them  for  their  ser¬ 
vices  in  his  majesty’s  ships. 

1  have  said  that  only  17  out  of  7  or  800, 
have  prtMliiced  proof  that  entitles  them  to 
their  release  ;  but  it  siioiild  be  also  stated 
that  many  others  by  themselves,  and  many 
more  by  the  American  agent  for  prisoners 
(lately  the  consul  here),  have  applied  for  their 
release  ;  tut,  ootwithstanding  the  length  of 
time  that  has  afforded  ample  opportunily  of 
obtaining  from  America  the  easy  proof  re- 
uired,  they  still  continue  to  produce  the  old 
elected  consular  ami  custom  house  certifi¬ 
cates,  with  all  their  usual  marks  of  oegligeuco 
and  fi*aud. 

Why  does  this  agent,  why  do  these  men, 
persist  in  putting  forward  these  worthless  pa¬ 
pers,  instead  of  some  credible  document,  which 
in  three  or  four  months  might  have  been  pro¬ 
cured  from  America  ?  The  reason  is,  because 
the  great  uKi^ority  of  these  persons  are  not  in 
fact,  Americans  ;  and  though  they  have  been 
able  to  buy,  for  a  couple  of  dollars,  an  official 
certificate,  they  have  no  parents,  no  friends, 
in  America,  from  whom  they  can  obtain  a 
lestimony  of  American  nativity. 

This,  which  is  an  inference  every  reasona¬ 
ble  mind  will  draw,  lias  been  clearly  proved 
in  many  individual  cases.  Several  of  the  p<T- 
sons  who  had  thus  given  themselves  up  as 
American  citizeixs,  in  the  hope  of  being  at 
once,  and  without  further  inquiry,  released, 
have  since  confessed  themselves  to  be  British 
subjects  ;  and  there  have  been  cases  in  which 
proof  of  the  British  birth  of  the  individual  has 
been  accidentally  obtained,  by  means  of  the 
fraudulent  attempts  which  he  was  using  to 
prove  himself  an  American. 

For  example  : — an  Irish  seaman  pretending 
to  be  an  American,  and  now  a  prisoner  at 
Chatham,  lately  wrote  to  bis  friends  to  beg 
that  they  would  certify  liim  to  be  an  Ameri¬ 
can  ;  these  friends,  astonished  at  his  impu¬ 
dence,  pcrmittetl  the  fact'  to  transpire,  and 
the  soi-disaut  American  is  proved  to  be  a  na¬ 
tive  of  Newry,  in  Ireland. 

What  then,  I  must  now  ask,  is  the  amount 
of  the  injury  done  to  America,  compared  with 
that  done  by  her  to  Great- Britain  ?  .V  few 
Americans,  certainly  not  a  thousand,  probably 
not  500,  perhaps  not  half  that  number,  at  the 
end  of  a  twenty  years  war,  are  found  in  the 
[British  navy,  and  are  found  there,  only  be- 
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eaii^e  America  had  renilercd  unworthr  of  trust  that  the  facts  of  such  a  case  were  i^rer  prov^ 
and  credit  her  own  protections  ;  while  on  the  ed.  There  is  no  statement  of  any  distinct 
other  hand,  2(ht)00  of  these  same  protections,  complaint  of  a  naturalized  subject  of  Aineri- 
forged,  |,»rostitnted,  a?id  sold,  have  been  distri-  ca,  being  impressed  into  the  service  of  the 
hiited  to  Hritisii  seamen,  and  have  for  so  many  country  of  his  birth.  The  case  may  frequent- 
years,  and  to  so  great  an  extent,  diminished  ly  have  happened,  but  it  never  has  been  for- 
the  national  force,  and  impaired  the  behiger-  mally  stated  ;  and  1  defy  Mr.  Madison  to  cite 
ent  power  of  Gi’eat*  Britain.  such  a  case  as  a  cause  of  the  war. 

Cause  of  war,  between  the  two  countries,  I  Mr.  Madison  would  therefore  persuade  us 
must,  perhaps,  admit  that  ther»^  was  ;  but  it  that  he  is  at  war  for  an  abstract  printdple  : 
was  a  war  to  be  declared  by  Great-Britain  and  what  a  principle  ?  One  which,  except  hrs 
against  America  for  having  carried  on,  under  own  pamphleteers  or  ministers,  no  man  ever 
her  legal  and  official  forms,  a  system  of  fraud*  before  unconditionally  advanced  :  an  abstract 
iileiit  a  d  malignant  hostility  against  our  principle,  too,  i.hich,  if  conceded  to  him, 
in^'ans  of  wealth  in  peace,  and  of  defence  in  would  not  better  his  case  or  remove  his  great 
war.  grievance  :  for  not  one  out  of  a  hundred  Bri- 

But  is  there  any  law’  of  nations  or  of  nature  tish  seamen  in  the  American  service  are,  even 
more  clear,  than  that  the  iiUima  ratio  the  according  to  her  owm  law,  duly  naturalized  in 
bloody  redress  of  war,  should  not  be  resorted  America ;  and  all  that  should  not  be  legally 
to,  except  in  cases  where  not  only  a  nation  is  naturalized  would,  even  on  Mr.  Madison’s  own 
injured  or  insulted,  but  ihat  she  injured  or  principle,  be  still  liable  to  the  British  im- 
insiiltcd,  to  an  intolerable  or  at  least  a  serious  press. 

de  gree.  Are  the  lives  of  thousands,  and  tlie  But  this  abstract  principle,  does  it  concern 
p  and  riii**f  of  millions,  to  be  risked  l?y  the  honour  or  the  interests  of  the  United 

every  little  collision  which  may  take  place  States  ?  Unless  it  be  honour  to  harbour  de- 
betwecii  the  individuals  btdongiug  todiffiereiit  serlers,  and  to  encourage  renegadoes — unless 
ii.itioiis More  seamen  have  already  sunk  in  it  be  prolitablc  to  unhinge  society  by  doctrines 
the  ocean;  more  soldiers  have  died  in  the  of  an  ambulatory  allegiance,  with  whicii  a 
fitjid,  in  two  years  of  this  war  of  Mr.  Madison’s,  man  may  move  from  place  to  place,  whenever 
than  ever,  even  on  his  own  statements,  were  and  as  often  as  he  pleases — it  concerns  neither 
impressed  from  American  into  British  ships,  one  nor  the  other. 

Thousands  of  brave  men  are  dead — thoiisamls  How  then  ?  Was  .Mr.  Madison  so  mad  or  so 
have  carried  back  to  a  comfortless  home,  wicked  as  to  lavish  the  life  of  roan  on  so 
wounds,  diseases,  and  decrepitude — thousands  worthless  an  object  ?  I  iniisl  answer  this  by  a 
languish  in  prison — because  Mr.  .Madison  pre-  referenco  to  the  first  sentences  of  this  pam- 
lends  that  a  few  hundred  Americans  were  de-  phlet — He  was  not  so  mad  or  so  wicked — be- 
tained  in  the  British  navy,  wdiose  release  he  «aiise  this  was  not  the  ground  of  his  war; 
might  have  obtained,  by  merely  furnishing  but,  not  daring. to  avow  his  true  motives,  be 
certificates  of  their  birth.  is  obliged  to  substitute  a  pretence  ;  and  it 

I  admit,  that  if  the  national  honour  of  Ame*  is  his  misfortune,  not  his  fault,  that  the  pr«- 
Tica  were  infringed  ; — if  we  claimed  a  right  teiice  is  not  more  plausible, 
to  impress  one  single  Americ  an  ; — that  in-  But  it  will,  probably,  be  asked,  if  the  injury 
«ult,  that  injury,  would  be  a  just  cause  of  war.  done  to  Anieric^a  by  the  practice  of  impress- 
But  there  is  no  such  case  ;  we  assert  no  such  merit  is  so  slight,  must  not  the  advantage  to 
Tight — w’e  disclaim  it.  If  the  fact  ever  hap-  Great-Britain  be  proportionably  small  ?  To 
pens,  we  say  it  is  a  mistake,  and  we  profess  this  the  answer  is  very  easy,  that  America  be- 
oiirsclves  ready  to  offer  the  earliest  repara-  ing  the  offender,  it  does  her  no  injustice  to  set 
lion  by  the  immediate  release  of  the  imiivi-  matters  right,  though  Great-Britain  (who 
dual.  The  whole  question  of  exclusive  right  would  otherwise  suffer  by  the  wrong)  derives 
over  her  owm  citizens  is  conceded  to  America,  great  advantage.  If  a  thief  attempts  to  rob 
the  question  of  fact  only  remains  ;  is  the  in-  me,  I  do  him  no  wrong  by  saving  my  purse, 
dividual  a  British  subject  or  not  7  and  this  is  though  1  greatly  benefit  myself, 
a  question  which  Mr.  Madison  thinks  is  best  Of  the  l,5,'i8  cases  of  impressment,  stated  in 
discussed  by  staining  the  ocean  with  human  Mr.  .Madison’s  message,  401  only  were  clis- 
blood,  and  strew’ing  the  snows  of  Canada  with  charged  ;  so  that  in  eighteen  months  Grcat- 
tbe  bones  of  his  invading  armies.  Britain  would  appear  to  have  preserved  I,!.*)? 

But  Mr.  Madison  will  say  that  the  question  of  her  seamen  to  her  own  service;  yet,  if  sh« 
is  not  merely  one  of  fact ;  that  it  is,  whether  returned  all  the  Americans  (and  there  cer- 
a  person,  who,  born  in  England,  seeks  a  new  tainly  were  not  401  bonaJide^Americiins  in  the 
country  in  America,  shall  be  tcTm  from  the  whole  number),  the  United  States  suffered 
arms  of  his  adopted  mother,  and  ibroed  back  injury.  Again  :  of  these  1,5.53  cases,  only  346 
to  the  country  of  fiis  antipathy  ?  claimed  anyplace  of  birth  or  citizenship  in 

To  this  I  answer,  (in  additiou  to  what  1  America  ;  here  then  Great-Britain  haef,  pri* 
have  already  said  in  my  first  pages,  on  this  ma  facie^  reason  to  apprehend  that  an  attempt 
subject,)  first,  that  this  question  was  never  al-  was  mayo  tc* ‘suhlraet  1,212  men  from  hot 
as  the  causo  oj  war.  It  Mt  ajipom- 1  fioot. 
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But  if,  while  the  right  of  search  and  the 
•impress  were  in  forte  to  check  and  coiitroiil 
tMs  system  of  false  certificates  and  travelling 
cir<jeoship,  20,000  British  seamen  are  suppo¬ 
sed  to  have  had  shaie  of  the  fraudulent  pro¬ 
tection,  what  would  the  cohsequence  be,  if 
these  protections  were  conclusive  ;  if  they 
afforded  aeomplete  answer  to  British  inquiry, 
a  final  bar  to  British  law  / 

Can  it  be  doubted,  that,  in  this  ca.sc,  though 
they  were  to  cost  twenty  dollars  each  instead 
of  two,,  that  tens  of  thousands  would  be  fur¬ 
nished  with  them,  and  that  the  British  mer¬ 
cantile  navy  would  be  manned  by  $ni~disant 
American  citizens,  and  that  the  British  mili¬ 
tary  navy  would  not  be  manned  at  all  ?  Of 
3lr.  Madisoirs  1,558  cases  (I  cannot  too  often 
quote  that  excellent  report),  only  144  were 


Before  the  war,  America  was  In  the  con¬ 
stant, and,  1  am  sorry  to  say,  allowed  habit  of 
complaining  of  British  violence  and  injustice ; 
when,  in  fact,  she  was  unjust,  and  Britain  was 
patient.— I  would  have  this  amended. 

Before  the  war,  traitors  and  desertei’s  from 
Great-Britain  were  received  as  welcome 
friends  in  America,  without  any  other  recom¬ 
mendation  than  their  treason  and  desertion.— 
1  would  have  this  amended. 

Before  the  war,  and  since,  America  has  set 
up  a  new  fangled  system  of  public  law,  the 
object  of  which  is  less  to  betiefit  herself  thaa 
to  degrade  and  injure  Great-Britain. — I  would, 
have  this  amended. 

In  amending  these  errors,  we  should  find 
that  we  had  also  corrected  the  grievance  of 
which  America  complains — the  impressment 


stated  to  be  men  impressed  out  of  American  |  of  her  citizens.  If  she  will  abandon  her  at- 
ships  ;  Uie  remaining  1,414  were  in  situations  tempts  to  change,  in  spite  of  God  and  nature, 

•1  •  .  f  _ _ _  n*..,.  ..  _ .. _ 


and  employments  in  which  British  seamen 
might  naturally  have  been  expected  to  be. 

But  it  may  be  asked,  what  if  America  will 
give  up  the  right  of  protecting  her  seamen, 
w'iicn  not  under  her  flag,  on  condition  that 
Great-Britain  will  consent  not  to  visit  Ameri¬ 
can  ships  ? 

To  this  I  answer  ;  in  the  first  place,  that 
America  has  never  made  such  a  proposition, 
and  that  she  never  can ;  she  cannot  relinquish 
the  clear  rights  of  her  subjects,  because  they 
bappen  not  to  be  on  board  an  American  ship  ; 
and  she,  who  is  making  war  for  the  protection 
of  renegadoes  against  impressment,  cannot 
abandon  her  own  children  to  this  grievance. 
But,  secondly,  if  she  were  to  do  so,  it  would 
be  only  shifting  a  little  the  scene  of  the  injury 
to  Great-Britain.  We,  under  our  law,  never 
can  impress  and  detain  an  American,  even 
though  his  own  country  should  not  claim  him. 
The  consequence  would  be,  that  the  British 
seamen  would  sail  in  American  vessels  under 
the  protection  of  the  American  flag,  and  the 
American  would  sail  in  British  vessels  under 
the  protection  of  their  national  character. 
Thus,  both  would  be  protected  as  before,  with 
this  additional  injury  to  Great-Britain,  that 
her  seamen  in  this  case  would  be  thrown  out 
of  her  mercantile  service  into  that  of  Ameri¬ 
ca,  and  would  soon  become  naturalized  in  that 
commerce  and  country. 

It  will  then,  perhaps,  be  finally  a.sked  me, 
is  there  no  remedy  for  this  grievance  ?  To 
which  I  reply,  that,  if  Great-Britain,  the  most 
iujured  party,  is  content  with  the  state  of  the 
ca.se  as  it  stands,  America,  the  least  injured 
party,  ought,  on  a  balance  of  profit  and  loss, 
to  be  satisfied.  But  on  the  part  of  Great- 
Britain,  I  should  not  be  inclined  to  be  quite 
satisfied  with  merely  retiiriiiug  to  the  former 
state  of  things. 

O  V 

Before  the  vvar,  the  collectors’ certificates 
knd  certified  lists  of  the  crews  were  admitted 
as  sufficient  protections.  One  third  of  these 
were  either  fraudulently  granted,  or,  at  least, 
Orauduleutly  used.  I  would  have  this  amended. 


British  traitors  and  deserters  into  honest  Ame¬ 
rican  citizens,  and  if  she  will  ensure  the  pro¬ 
tections,  whic^h  her  laws  may  give  to  her  na¬ 
tive  subjects,  from  the  fraud  and  negligence 
of  her  own  ofl^ers,  Great-Britain  will  engage 
to  respect  these  documents. 

It  is  not  for  Great-Britain  to  prescribe  to 
America  how  she  shall  effect  this  purpose.* 
It  is  a  subject  of  internal  legisiatioB,  with 
which  we  have  nothing  to  do  ;  but,  as  1  have 
stated  in  a  former  part  of  this  paper,  when¬ 
ever  measures  are  taken  that  make  it  impos¬ 
sible,  or  improbable,  that  British  seainea 
should  be  on  board  American  vessels,  the  right 
of  search  would  be  used  with  proportionable 
caution,  every  impressment  from  an  Americaa 
ship  might  be  made  a  subject  of  distinct  dis¬ 
cussion,  and  the  impressment  of  a  doiia  fide. 
American  citizen  should  be  amply  compensa¬ 
ted.  But,  before  we  can  arrivu  at  any  such 
state  of  affairs,  America  must  renounce  (and 
this  we  have  a  riglit  to  demand)  her  new  fan¬ 
gled  public  law  ;  she  must  accede  to  the  es¬ 
tablished  code  of  civilized  nations.  1  say  we 
have  a  right,  nay,  are  under  an  obligation,  to 
demand  this,  as  a  preliminary  step.  It  is  not 
a  condition,  it  is  not  a  concession  ;  it  is  an  in¬ 
dispensable  basis  ;  for,  without  an  acknow¬ 
ledgement  of  public  law,  wliere  shall  we  find 
ground  on  which  to  erect  a  treaty  ?  where  a 
foundation  for  the  temple  of  concord  ? 

1  think,  therefore,  that,  according  to  the 
homely,  but  prudent,  admonition  of  begin- 

*  I  think  a  satisfactory  arrangement  would  be 
by  no  means  difficult.  The  American  govern¬ 
ment  has  all  along  exaggerated  the  importance 
of  this  part  of  the  question.  If  there  were  na 
other  ground  of  complaint,  the  occasional  im¬ 
pressment  of  a  few  sailors  by  mistake,  or  for  want 
of  proper  protections,  or  till  inquiry  should  be 
made,  would  excite  no  hostile  feeling  ;  and,  I 
think,  a  kind  of  certificate  of  Urth  might  l>e  de¬ 
vised,  which  w'ould  remove  much  of  the  uncer¬ 
tainty ;  and,  in  case  of  a  wrongful  impressment, 
a  liberal  compensation  should  be  provided  for  tha 
individual. 
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ijinf  with  not  a  5(y liable  of  message  of  his  excellency  the  srorerner,  AfU 

i.wussion  should  be  uttered  between  the  Bri-  the  docuiuents  a<.Tompanying  the  ‘atm}, 
isn  and  American  coiiiinissioners  until  some  leave  to  report  as  to  so  mucii  thereof  as  relates 
ope  IS  amrded  ot  siicli  discussion  coming  to  j  to  the  application  made  to  the  secretary 
^  amicable*  conclusion,  by  the  admission  of  |  war,  on  the  snbj  !Ct  of  having  the  liiilitia 
®  (as  (he  basis  of  all  ult^Tior  pro-  called  into  service  fVir  the  defence  6f  this 

oeedings)  of  the  international  law  as  it  is  at  state;  that,  in  their  opinion,  tiie  aplplication 
pr^ent  received  in  Europe,  and  particularly  of  his  excellency  to  the  secretary  at  war,  on 
Of  that  part  of  it  which  establishes  the  doo-  the  seventh  of  September  last,  on  tlie  subjeot 
trine  of  natural  allegiance.  of  the  militia,  was  highly  proper;  and  corres- 

1  have,  ill  what  1  have  written,  abstained,  ponds  with  the  watchfulness  and  zeal  which 
as  far  as  possible,^  from  alluding  to  any  utiicr  liis  excellency  has  al»vays  manifested,  in 
topics  of  discussion  with  America,  than  those  guarding  the  rights  and  interests  of  this  coin- 
connected  ivitli  the  subject  of  impressmext  ;  inon  wealth. 

but  I  need  hardly  say  that  they  arc  many  and  That  the  answerof  the  secretary  at  war,  to 
weighty  ;  and  that  the  American  government  the  application  so  made,  is  of  a  character  just- 
lias  much  to  answer  for  to  Great-Britain,  to  ly  to  alarm  the  citizens  of  this*  state,  and  es- 
Russia,  to  France,  and  to  mankiiitl.  with  re-  pccially  that  jjortiou  of  tiieiii  who  liave  been, 
gard  to  its  shametul  partiality  to  B'uiaparte.  and  those  wlio  may  he  iieces‘a.rily  called  into 
But  these  subjects  are  not  iiiy  business  ;  and  service,  and  wJio  will  als<»  be  called  on  to  pay 
1  only  refer  to  th  in  thus  generally,  lest  I  their  proportions,  respectively,  of  the  sums 
should  be  supposed  (if  the<e  ob'^ervations  assessed,  and  to  be  assessed  as  direct  taxes : 
should  obtain  any  notice)  to  admit,  that,  no  part  of  which  sums  seem*  intended  to  be 
though  the  question  of  impressment  is  the  on-  applied  in  defending  this  slate  from  invasion. 
!y  cause  of  romp  bint  which  survives  to  Arne-  or  in  conipciisaling  the  militia  for  their  scr- 
rica,  that  it  is  the  only  point  of  discussion  oa  vices. 

which  Great-Britain  has  a  right  to  expect  from  The  tenor  of  the  answer  of  the  secretary  at 
her  antagonist  indemnity  for  the  puit  and  se-  war,  has  induced  your  committee  to  recur  to 
curity  for  the  future.  the  princi[)lcs  of  the  compact  entered  into 

mm  irw  —  between  this  stale  and  the  Enitcd  Mates. 

{Continued  from  p.  24.)  tt  is  provided  in  the  foiirih  section  of  the 

—  fourth  article  of  tin  constitution,  that  **  the 

IVTASSACHUSETTS.  I'nited  States  shall  guarantee  to  every  slate 

The  next  document  is  a  letter  from  the  fbis  union,  a  republican  form  of  govern- 
Goveriior  of  Khode-hland  to  Governor  Strong,  niciit ;  and  shall  luotect  each  of  them  against 
of  September  23d.  in  which  the  former  states,  invasion.”  To  enable  the  I'nited  Stales  to 
that  he  has  been  authorised  and  requested  by  j  do  tliis,  power  is  given  by  tlie  eighth  section 
the  legislature,  “in  case  oftlie  inva‘>ion  of  the  the  first  article,  “  to  call  forth  the  militia 
neighbouring  states,  to  inarch  immedialeiy  to  to  execute  tiie  lasvs  of  the  union,  snrpress  in- 
their  assistance,  such  pait  of  the  military  Mirrections,  repel  invasions;  to  provide  for 
force  of  this  state  as  shall  be  by  him  thought  osganizing,  arming,  and  disci, ‘lining  the  inili- 
expedient  to  detach  for  that  service.  And  |  tia;  for  governing  such  |)art  of  tlieiii  as  may 
adds,  I  am  also  requesi*^d  to  a^^^ure  your  ex- i  bo  employed  into  the  service  ol  the  L’liiicd 
cellency  of  the  readiness  of  this  state,  to  |  States,  roerving  to  the  slates,  respectively, 
render  you  all  the  aid  and  assistance  in  our  \  appoint otent  nj  (ke  o^*tcers,  and  the  autlio- 
power,  in  case  of  invasion  or  imminent  dan-  rity  of  training  the  militia  according  to  the 
ger  thereof,  and  to  solicit  the  co-operation  of  discipline  prescrihed  by  congress.”  And  by 
your  state,  and  your  speedy  aid  and  assistance  i  tlie  second  section  oi  the  second  article,  it  is 
in  case  of  an  invasion  of  this  state,  or  inimi-  provided,  that  “  the  president  shall  be  com- 
oeiit  dan®‘er  thereof.”  inander  in  chief  of  the  army  and  navy  of  the 

Governor  Strong  on  the  23d,  promising  to  United  States,  and  pf  the  militia  of  the  sevc- 
Tay  this  letter  belbre  the  legislature  of  .Vlas-  ral  states,  when  called  into  the  actual  service 
sachiisetts,  says,  “  In  the  mean  time  I  pray  ot  the  United  Slates.” 


dancer  thereof,  to  afford  all  the  aid  and  assist-  ed  thdse  relating  to  peace  and  war,  negoci- 
ance  which  the  powers  with  which  1  am  en-  ation  with  foreign  (lowers,  and  to  the  resources 
trusted  enable  me  to  render.”  of  this  community,  founded  in  taxation,  but 

The  correspondence  between  Governor  upon  the  assurance,  that  the  surrendered  at- 
Strnng  and  the  acting  secretary  at  war,  was  tributes  would  have  been  used,  among  other 
referred  to  a  select  committee,  who  made  the  purposes,  to  provide  for  the  common  defence, 
fhllowin<r  rcuort,  which  was  accepted  by  both  to  protect  this  state  against  invasion,  to  pro- 
liouscs  -^  mote  the  general  welfare  ;  and  to  secure  the 

•‘The  committee  to  whom  was  referred  the  [blessings  of  liberty  to  them,  and  their  poil^ 
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dlT.  At  a  moment  tliea,  when  a  war  volun¬ 
tarily  commenced  by  our  national  nilew*  is 
prosecut^  to  conquer  the  provinces  of  the 
enemy,  and  is  retaliated  upon  the  Atlantic 
states/wilh  powerful  fleets  and  armies,  which 
acetM'diiig  to  the  late  proclamation  of  the 
president  of  the  United  States,  have  come  to 
desolate  every  assailable  place,  the  committee 
cannot  but  consider  the  answer  of  the  soirre- 
tary  at  war,'  as  further  evidence  of  a  disposi¬ 
tion  on  the  part  of  the  present  administration, 
to  withhold  those  equal  beneflts  of  the  union 
to  which  this  commonwealth  is  entitled. 

It  appears  from  this  answer,  that  the  go¬ 
vernment  of  the  United  States,  soon  after  the 
commencement  of  the  war,  anticipated,  that  | 
**  thti  sea  Iward  would  be  exposed  to  some  de¬ 
gree  of  danger,  according  to  the  spirit  with 
nliicb  the  war  might  be  waged;”  and  al¬ 
though  the  armies  of  the  United  States  were 
employed  to  eflect  the  conquest  of  Canada, 
and  it  was  therefore  certain,  tliat  the  Atlaiilic 
frontier  would  be  invaded,  the  only  provision 
made  by  the  United  States  against  the  im¬ 
pending  danger,  eousisted  in  dividing  the  U- 
nited  States  into  military  districts,  “  with  a 
certain  portion  of  regular  force,  artillery  and 
inlUntry,  under  an  oftieer  of  the  regular  army, 
of  experiein'C  an<l  high  rank,  with  power  to 
call  tor  the  militia  as  circumstances  might  re¬ 
quire.” 

If  this  arrangement  was  intended  as  a  per- 
fortiianrc  of  the  highly  responsible  duties, 
whieli  the  U.  Mates  had  assumed  towards  the 
individual  states,  it  behoves  the  state  of  . VI as- 
sarJiu>ells  to  inquire,  whether  these  acts  were 
a  perforiiiaorc  of  these  duties  ;  and  if  not,  to 
seek  that  redress  which  is  eiinsistent  witii  its 
rii^his  :  and  to  a*ieiTtaiii  the  iriea‘Jiires  neees- 
siu  y  to  he  atiupted  to  meet  the  dangers  which 
the  policy  of  the  national  government  has 
prodiiceil. 

idle  i*ominittrc  do  not  fnd  in  any  terms, 
used  in  the  con^iiliition,  nor  by  any  fair  con¬ 
struction  of  that  instriiiiient,  a  1*0 we r  vested 
in  toe  presideni  of  the  United  States,  to  place 
tee  militiH  i.'iiuer  the  eommaiid  of  any  odicer 
of  the  regular  army  of  the  United  Stales. — 

hen  the  militia  is  ealied  fortii  for  any  pur¬ 
pose,  inietidt'd  ,y  the  cousiiiuiioii,  they  are 
to  be  commanded  by  their  own  officers,  sub¬ 
ject  to  the  command  of  the  president. 

But  independenliy  of  this  assumption  of 
power  by  which  the  militia  would  be  subject 
to  the  performance  of  duty  indetiiiite  as  to 
lime  or  place,  it  is  not  known  to  your  commit¬ 
tee  that  any  such  force,  as  is  referred  to  in  the 
an-w'cr  of  the  secretary  at  war,  has  been  sta¬ 
tioned  within  this  eoinmoiiwealth  ;  nor  <lo 
they  know  that  any  part  of  the  regular  army 
has  been  employed  within  this  state,  except¬ 
ing  to  recruit  the  armies  employed  on  the  bor¬ 
ders  of  Canada,  and  excepting  also  the  number 
ol  men  usually  employed  in  the  forts  of  the 
United  States  in  time  of  jieaee.  In  the  mean 
time  the  whole  burden  of  defence  has  devol¬ 


ved,  in  the  moat  ifieoBvenient  and  costly 
foriD,  on  tlie  citieens  of  this  state  ;  who  have 
been  called  Irom  their  families,  and  their 
daily  employments,  and  who  would  not  have 
been  disposed  to  obey  the  call,  but  from  an 
highly  honourable  sense  of  duty.  To  the  in¬ 
quiry  of  his  excellency  the  governor,  whether 
the  expenses  thus  necessarily  incurred  for  the 
I  protection  of  this  state  from  invasion,  would 
be  reimbursed  by  the  United  States,  the  se¬ 
cretary  of  w’ar  answers  :  that  the  measures 
which  may  be  adopted  ”  by  a  state  govern¬ 
ment  for  the  defence  of  a  state  ”  must  be  con¬ 
sidered  as  its  own  measures,  not  those  “  of 
the  United  States.”  That  the  expenses  at¬ 
tending  **  them  are  idiargcabie  to  the  state, 
ami  not  to  the  “  United  States.” 

When  the  people  of  this  conHnonwealtli  call 
to  mind,  that  since  the  adoption  of  the  federal 
constitution,  thirty  millions  of*  dollars  have 
been  collected  in  this  state,  and  paid  into  the 
treasury  of  the  United  States ;  when  they  are 
daily  reminded,  by  collectors  of  taxes,  that 
the  sum  of  three  hundred  and  sixteen 

THOUSAND,  TWO  HUNDRED  AND  SEVENTY  TWO 
DOLLARS,  is  now  in  process  of  collection,  as  a 
direct  tax  ;  when  they  reflect  that  of  the  suih 
of  eleven  miUions,  six  hundred  and  sixty  ihmt^ 
sand  dollars  already  appropriated  for  the  year 
1814,  they  will  be  called  on  to  pay  one  mil¬ 
lion  TWO  HUNDRED  AND  SIXTY  FIVE  THOUSAN* 
DOLLARS,  and  that  the  proportion  of  this  state, 
foj*  the  FIFTY  MILLIONS  tliat  iDust  bc  raised 
for  the  year  IBl.'i,  if  the  expenses  of  that  year 
should  be  as  great  as  they  have  been  during  the 
year  1814,  will  exceed  five  millions  and 

THREE  HUNDRED  THOUSAND  DOLLARS,  they  Cail- 

not  learn  writhoiit  indignation,  tiiat  no  part  of 
these  sums  are  iutended  to  bc  applied  in  de- 
f  aying  the  expenses  incurred  by  tiiem,  in  pro¬ 
tecting  themselves  against  invasion,  unless  the 
iniUtia  has  been  called  for  by  an  oJjhceT^  of  the 
reguUtr  army  of  the  United  States,  and  the  ea- 
pense  incurred  under  his  direction. 

Your  committee  are  of  opinion,  that  the  le¬ 
gislature  of  Massachusetts  .are  bound  to  pre- 
sei  v-r,  by  all  the  means  in  theSWifNV;^^  the  re¬ 
sources  of  the  state  so  far  as  may  beaece^rv 
for  defence  in  their  present  perilous  and 
tressing  circum  tam  es.  But  having  been  ;m- 
formed  iliat  the  expenses  wliicb  have  been  in- 
curretl.  in  defendiiu  tiiis  state  against  inva¬ 
sion,  cannot  be  ascertained  during  the  present 
I  session  of  the  legislature  ;  and  presiiining  that 
the  amount  thereof  will  be  made  known  to  the 
legislature  at  the  next  session,  and  that  such 
stateiuenis  and  information,  will  accompany 
the  same  as  to  his  excellency  the  governor 
may  seem  proper,  your  committee  respectful¬ 
ly  r  commend  that  the  further  consideration 
ot  this  subject  be  referred  to  the  next  session 
of  the  general  court. 

The  several  resolutions  reported  by  the 
committee  on  the  governour’s  message,  have 
been  adopted  by  large  majorities  in  both 
\  hoiiscF  ;  th«  FIFTH,  by  to  90 in  the  house ; 
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and  by  22  to  12  in  tb«  ften^te — having  been 
first  amended  so  as  to  read  **  from  the  com¬ 
monweal  tb',”_  instead  of  “  from  the  legisla¬ 
ture.  The  delegates  directed  to  be  appoint¬ 
ed,  by  the  fifth  resolution  [vid.  11.  vol.  375] 
were  chosen,  to  wit : — 

HON.  .  HON. 

George  Cabot,  I  George  Blm, 


Harrison  G.  Otis, 
.  Timothy  Bigelow, 
A'athan  Dane, 
ff’illiam  Prescott, 
Samuel  S  IVilde, 


HON. 

George  Bliss, 

Joshua  Thomas, 
Hodijah  Baylies, 
Joseph  Lyman, 
Darnel  tValdo, 
Stephen  Longfellow, 


A  protest  was  offered  for  the  insertion  on 
the  .journals  by  the  minority  of  the  house,  hut 
on  the  ground  that  it  contained  “  improper 
‘imputations  on  the  majority,'*  it  was  resolved 
that  the  minority  have  leave  to  withdraw  it, 
a  vote  of  129  to  48. 

The  following  protest  was  offered  for  inser¬ 
tion  on  the  journals,  by  the  minority,  in  the 
senate,  hut  the  insertion  was  refused  by  a  vote 
of  16  to  15,  and  ordered  to  be  placed  on  the 
tiles. 

PROTEST  OF  THE  MINORITY  OF  THE  SENATE  OF 
MASSACHUSETTS. 

The  resolutions,  which  are  more  particular¬ 
ly  the  object  of  tiiis  protest,  provide  for, the 
appointment  of  twelve  delegates  to  meet  at 
Hartford,  in  the  state  of  Connect  icut,  on  the 
IStfi  day  of  December  next,  “  to  confer  with 
delegates  from  the  other  states  of  New-Eng- 
land,  or  any  of  them,  upon  the  subject  of  tlieir 
public  grievances  and  concerns,  and  upon  the 
best  means  of  preserving  our  resources,  and 
of  defence  against  the  enemy,  and  to  devise 
and  suggest  tor  adoption,  by  those  respective 
states  such  measures  as  tliey  may  deem  ex¬ 
pedient.  And  also  to  take  measures,  if  they 
should  think  proper,  for  procuring  a  conven¬ 
tion  of  delegates  from  all  the  United  States, 
in  order  to  revise  the  constitution  thereof, 
and  more  effectually  to  secure  the  support 
and  attachment  of  all  the  peo{>le,  by  placing 
all  npon  the  basis  of  fair  representatio(|.** 

Notwilhstandit^  we  deem  this  proposition, 
at  this  ti^j^.^ extraordinary,  alarming  and  per- 
niortlffsTtis  rendered  peciiliarly  so  by  the 
strange  and  unprecedented  doctrim^s 
an^  principles,  contained  in  the  preamble  to 
ifte  resolutions.  We  had  believed,  that  the 
€K>nstitution  of  the  United  Stales  was  the 
most  perfect  system  of  republican  govcrii- 
ment,  which  human  wisdom  could  invent — 
framed  by  men  who  had  felt  the  oppression 
of  tyranny,  and  in  some  measure  experienced 
the  dangei*s  of  anarchy,  established  upon  the 
broad  principles  of  sovereignty  hi  the  states, 
liberty  in  the  peiH>le,  and  energy  in  the  fede¬ 
ral  head — and  affected  by  the  zeal,  conces¬ 
sions  and  candour  of  those  virtuous  and  en¬ 
lightened  patriots,  who  liad  carried  America 
tiimugh  a  war  of  unparalleled  suffering  to  in¬ 
dependence  and  peace.  We  bad  hoped  that 
neitlier  tlie  ambition  of  party,  nor  the  lest  of 
^nperinaeut,  would  have  so  soon  brought  us  to 


the  conclusion,  that  rt  had  **  failed  to  secom 
to'*  any  "  section  of  the  Union,  those  equal 
rights  and  benefits  which  were  the  great  ob- 
Iject  of  its  formation:"  much  less,  was  it  to 
have  been  suspected,  that  under  the  pretext 
of  “  reconciling  confficting  interests,"  an  I  in 
a  time  of  war  and  invasion,  and  while  one 
constitutional  agents  were  attempting  to  ne¬ 
gotiate  a  peace,  we  should  promulgate  the 
sentiments  to  our  friends  and  enemies,  that 
the  government  is  “  unfit  for  peace  or  war" — 
that  a  radical  retorm,  or  another  constitulioii 
were  essential  to  the  salvation  of  the  people.. 

The  undersigned  have  considered  that  part 
of  tiie  constitution,  which  provides  for  amend¬ 
ments  as  dictated  by  superior  wisdom  ;  while 
it  guards  against  sudden  innovations,  and  en¬ 
sures  stability  to  the  compact ;  it  provides 
for  the  correction  of  those  errors  and  defects 
which  experience  alone  couKi  discover.  And 
it  is  with  extreme  regret  that  wo  perceive 
this  attempt  &t  innovation  in  direct  contra  , 
vention  of  this  salutary  provision.  If  the 
legislature  have  no  other  powers  on  the  suIh 
ject,  than  those  which  they  derive  from  the 
state  and  federal  constitution,  it  is  manifest, 
that,  in  this  case  they  have  assumed  an  autho¬ 
rity  never  delegated  to  '.hem  by  the  people.— 
And  if  the  legislature  have  no  authority,  it  is 
difficult  to  iHjrceive  how  they  can  vest  a  dis¬ 
cretion  in  their  delegates  which  they  them¬ 
selves  do  not  possess.  This,  therefore,  is  an 
assumption  of.power,  for  which  Ibis  senate  are 
responsible  to  the  people  of  this  state  and  the 
United  States.  An  assumption,  which  the 
undersigned  utterly  disclaim,  and  against 
which  they  most  solemnly  protest.  We  are 
not  aware  of  any  defect  in  the  constitution  of 
the  United  btates,  which  requires  even  a 
constitutional  attempt  at  amendment— except 
the  supposed  one  of  unequal  or  unfair  repre¬ 
sentation,  none  has  been  jiointcd  out;  but  as 
three-tilths  of  the  slaves  w’cre  enumerated  in 
apportioning  the  representation  among  the 
several  states,  at  the  time  of  the  adoption  of 
the  constitution,  and  the  direct  taxes  were 
afiportioncd  in  the  same  way  ;  as  the  New- 
Eiigland  states  have  a  representation  in  the 
senate  far  greater  in  proportion  to  their  free 
[Kipulation,  as  no  attempt  lias  been  made  for 
this  alteration,  in  the  mode  prescribed  by  the 
oonstitiition,  and  as  this  could  not  be  effected 
before  the  election  to  the  next  congress,  it  is 
iiiqiossible  to  believe  that  an  attempt  of  this 
sort,  at  this  time,  can  justify  this  extraordi¬ 
nary  convention,  or  that  it  is  its  principal  ob¬ 
ject.  But  there  are  other  objects  more  alarm¬ 
ing  in  their  nature,  and  pernicious  in  their 
tendency.  U  was  wisely  provided  by  the 
constitution,  that  no  state  should  enter  into 
any  compact  or  agreement  with  another, 
without  the  consent  of  congress.  It  was  pro¬ 
bably  ibreseen,  that  disappointed  and  ambi¬ 
tious  men,  would  attempt  to  form  associations 
prejmlicial  to  the  general  welfare,  and  dan¬ 
gerous  to  the  union  of  the  slates.  That  these 
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to  place  them  mwler  the  orders  and  pay  of  the 
general  government,  we  have  strong  appre¬ 
hensions  that  the  people  of  this  commonwealth 
will  have  too  much  reason  to  believe,  that  the 
honour  to  command,  will  not  compensate  for 
the  burden  to  pay ;  that  a  separate  army 
comports  too  well  with  a  separate  sovereign¬ 
ty,  and  that  these  men  may,  at  some  future 
period,  be  employed  to  settle  domestic  quar¬ 
rels  or  enforce  local  interests. 

From  the  resolutions  and  preamble  and  cir¬ 
cumstances  attending  the  debate,  the  under¬ 
signed  have  strong  reasons  to  apprehend  that 
propositions  for  a  separate  peace  may  grow 
out  of  the  proposed  meeting  of  delegates  from 
I  the  New-England  states.  Should  such  propo- 
I  sitioDS  from  the  British  government  be  made 
j  to  the  convention,  and  shonld  the  terms,  as 
they  probably  would,  be  very  flattering  to  this 
section  of  the  union,  the  temptation  of  mo¬ 
mentary  gain  might  induce  a  compact  with 
the  enemy,  introduce  an  army  of  foreign  mer¬ 
cenaries,  produce  a  civil  war,  which  would 
end  in  a  subjugation  of  both  sections  to  the 
power  of  Great- Britain. 

Ambition  has  destroyed  every  other  repub¬ 
lic  on  earth.  The  United  States  stands  alone, 
like  a  solitary  rock  in  the  midst  of  the  ocean, 
surrounded  and  assailed  by  storms  and  tem¬ 
pests.  In-vain  we  may  look  for  aid,  except 
from  union,  energy  and  heaven  !  apprehend¬ 
ing  and  believing,  that  from  neither  of  thes^ 
sources  can  we  expect,  so  long  as  we  indulge 
in  the  adoption  of  such  resolutions,  we  have 
prepared  and  signed  the  foregoing  protest; 
and  we  pray  that  it  may  be  entered  on  the 
^  j  journals  of  the  senate. 

CONNECTICUT. 

>  For  the  speech  of  the  governor  of  this  state,* 
i  vid.  VOL.  II.  390.  The  following  is  a  report  of 
r  a  committee  to  whom  the  same  was  referred. 

;  **  That  the  condition  of  this  State  demand# 

3 1  the  most  serious  attention  of  the  legislature; 
t  VVe  lately  enjoyed,  in  common  with  the  otli- 
-  er  members  of  the  national  confederacy,  the 
t  ble‘-sings  of  peace.  Tlie  industry  of  our  citi- 
f  zens,  in  every  department  of  active  life,  wa# 
e  abundantly  rewarded.  Our  cities  and  village# 
e  exhibited  indications  of  increasing  wealth,  and 
5.  the  foreign  relations  at*  the  Union  secured  ou-r 
L-  safety  and  nourished  our  prosperity, 
r-  The  scene  is  now  reversed.  We  are  sum- 


pie  represented  in  congress.  It  is  therefore, 
with  great  solicitude  and  concern,  tliat  we 
have  iieen  led  to  inquire  what  “  public  griev¬ 
ances’*  can  warrant  the  assembling  of  dele¬ 
gates  of  the  states  of  New-England,  or  what 
**  aflinity  of  interest”  can  authorise  them  to 
“  devise  means  of  preserving  their  own  rc- 
sonrees”  to  themselves.  The  respective 
states  of  New-England,  can  now  preserve  all 
their  resources,  except  such  as  are  under  the 
c-on.stitulioiial  conlroiil  of  the  United  States. 
Will  they  combine  to  take  these?  Such  a 
combination  would  be  a  resistance  of  federal 
authority.  A  civil  war  would  become  inevi¬ 
table  ;  our  enemy  would  ptofit  by  our  dissen- 
tions,  our  union  would  be  dissolved,  our  coun¬ 
try  conquered,  and  our  liberty  extinguished. 
Onr  country  is  engaged  in  a  just,  and  of  late, 
successful  war.  Our  resources  are  abundant, 
our  government  is  adequate,  and  our  citizens 
are  brave,  enterprising  and  intelligent.  Union 
alone  can  secure  us  the  blessings  of  an  honour¬ 
able  peace.  While  our  commissioners  arc 
negotiating,  with  the  most  earnest  solicitude 
for  our  country’s  welfare — while  our  army 
and  navy  are  defending  the  soil,  and  main¬ 
taining  the  honour  and  glory  of  our  country  ; 
while  our  brave  yeomanry  are  rushing  like  a 
torreut  from  the  mountains,  to  the  shore,  to 
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^ion — ^hastilttto  iiuauaa  happiuess,  an<l  aspir-  ision,  much  as  we  had  suffered  frotii  the 
iDg  to  supreme  power — overturned  many  an-  tioiial  government,  that  it  would  refuse  ta 
•ient  governments,  made  Europe  a  scene  of  yield  us  such  protection  as  its  scanty  treasures 
carnage,  and  threatened  with  min  all  that  was  might  afford — much  less  could  we  dofibt.  that 
valuable  in  the  civilized  world.  The  history  those  disbursements,  which  might  liedemand- 
ef  its  progress  and  decline  is  familiar  to  every  ed  of  this  state  would  be  passed  to  our  credit 
mind.  Nations  without  the  reach  of  the  ini-  on  the  hooks  of  the  treasury.  Such,  bowev«>r, 
niense  physical  power  which  it  embodied,  has-  not  been  the  course  adopted  by  the  na- 
were  tainted  by  its  corruptions — and  every  tional  agents.  All  Supplies  have  been  with- 
state  and  province  in  Christendom  has  felt  its  drawn  from  the  militia  of  this  state  in  the 
baleful  influences.  By  the  pure  principles  service  of  the  Ignited  Mates.  The  groundless 
inherited  from  our  fathers,  conducive,  at  once,  pretext  for  this  iiiiwarraiitable  measure  was, 
to  the  preservation  of  liberty  and  order,  this  their  submission  to  onr  oflicer  assigned  tin;in 
state  has  been  iiniiiently  exempt,  in  its  iiite-  by  the  commander  in  chief,  in  perfect  con for- 
rior  policy,  from  this  modern  scourge  of  na-  inity  with  military  usage,  and  the  principles 
tions.  In  thus  witlistanding  this  potent  ad-  of  a  request  from  the  president  himself,  under 
versary  of  all  ancient  cstablislimeiits,  while  vThicIi  a  part  of  them  were  dtdached.  'i’he 
many  monarchies  have  been  subverted,  we  injustice  of  that  measure,  hy  which  we  arc 
have  exhibited  to  the  w’orld  tlic  highest  evi-  coiu()€lled  to  sustain  alone,  the  burden  of  ^iip- 
dence,  that  a  free  constitution  is  not  incon-  plying  and  paying  our  own  force  in  the  service 
sistent  with  the  strength  of  civil  government,  of  tue  LTnited  States — a  service  rendered  ne- 
and  that  the  virtue  of  the  people  is  the  best  cessary  to  defend  our  ten  itory  from  itiva«iiou 
preservative  of  both.  ,  — is  highly  aggravated  by  the  consideration 

Occupying  a  comparatively  small  territo-  that  the  danger  which  calleil  them  to  the  held, 
ry,  and  naturally  associating,  during  the  revo-  and  the  concentration  of  the  enemy’s  forctis 
lutionary  war,  with  states  whose  views  were  on  our  coasts,  have  resulted  from  the  sh*|»s  of 
identified  with  ours,  our  interests  and  incliiia-  the  United  States  having  taken  refuge  in  our 
tions  Jed  us  to  unite  in  the  great  national  com-  waters.  Were  this  the  only  instance  evincive 
pact,  since  defined  and  consolidated  by  the  of  the  disregard  of  the  administration  to  the 
constitution  of  the  United  States.  We  had  just  claims  and  best  interests  of  tliis  state — 
justly  anticipated,  from  that  union,  the  pre-  the  only  ground  to  fear  that  we  are  forgottcB 
servation  and  advancement  of  our  dearest  in  their  councils,  except  as  subjects  of  taxa- 
rights  and  interests  ;  and  while  the  father  of  tion  and  oppression — we  shouhl  choose  to  coii- 
liis  country,  and  those  other  great  and  wise  sidef  it  an  instance  anoiiiaious  and  solitary — 
men — who,  mindful  of  their  high  duties,  and  still  yield  them  our  coitiideiice,  and  hope  fur 
regardless  of  local  and  party  cou'^ideratious,  protection,  to  the  extent  of  their  power,  in 
eoiisulted  tbe  bappines  of  the  commonwealth  this  season  of  unusual  calamity. 

— guided  our  councils,  we  were  not  disap-  Trotectioii  is  the  first  and  most  important 
pointed  in  our  expectations.  The  federal  go-  claim  of  these  states  on  the  goveriiinciit  of  the 
verninent,  in  which  our  own  venerable  stales-  nation.  It  is  a  primary  eonditioii,  esseutiar 
men  were  conspicuous,  was  revered  in  every  to  the  very  obligation  of  every  compact  be- 
nation.  An  American,  in  foreign  lands,  was  tween  rulers  and  their  subjects.  To  obtain 
honoured  for  liis  country’s  sake.  A  rich  and  that,  as  a  principal  object,  Connecticut  be- 
▼irtnous  population  was  rapidly  reducing  the  came  a  member  of  the  national  confcileracy. 
limits  of  onr  extensive  wilderness — and  the  In  a  defensive  war,  a  government  would  stand 
•ominerce  of  America  was  in  every  sea.  justified,  alter  making  a  fair  application  of  its 
But  a  coalition,  not  less  evident  than  if  de-  powers  to  that  important  end — for  it  could  dtf 
fined  by  the  articles  of  a  former  treaty,  arose  no  more.  But  when  a  government  hastily 
between  the  national  administration  and  that  declares  war  without  providing  the  indispen- 
ibarfiil  tyrant  in  Europe,  who  was  aspiring  to  sable  means  of  conducting  it,  want  of  means 
the  dominion  of  the  world.  No  means,  how-  is  no  apology  for  refusing  protection.  In  such 
over  destructive  to  the  commerce,  and  ha-  a  case,  the  very  declaration  of  war,  is,  ofit- 
zardous  to  the  peace  of  this  country,  were  left  self,  a  breach  of  the  sacred  obligation,  inas- 
uiiattemptcd,  to  aid  his  eflRirts,  and  unite  our  much  as  the  loss  of  protection  by  the  subject, 
interests  and  our  destinies  with  his.  From  is  the  natural  and  inevitable  consequence  of 
lliis  fatal  cause,  we  are  bereft  of  the  respecta-  the  measure.  When  that  war  annihilates  the 
ble  standing  we  once  held  in  the  councils  of  only  revenues  of  the  nation,  the  violation  of 
the  nation,  impoverished  by  a  long  course  of  the  original  contract  is  still  more  palpable. 
Bommercial  restrictions,  involved  in  an  odious  If  waged  for  foreign  conquest,  and  the  wTe<-k 
and  disastrous  war,  and  subjected  to  all  the  of  the  national  treasures  devoted  to  a  fruitless 
•omplicated  calamities  which  we  now  de-  invasion  of  the  enemy’s  territory,  the  charac- 
plore.  ter  of  the  act  is  more  criminal,  but  not  more 

Thus  driven  against  our  inclinations,  from  clear, 
every  object  of  our  best  hopes,  and  bound  to  Whatever  may  be  the  disposition  of  the  na¬ 
an  inglorious  stniggle  to  defend  our  dwellings  tional  executive  towards  this  slate,  during  the 
from  a  public  eJieiny  ,  had  a^prehen-l  lequelef  the  war,  such  is  the  ccuditiou  of  the 
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public  finances*  that  constant  nnd  very  great 
nlvajices  must  be  made  IroiH  our  state  tr*a- 
iury,  to  meet  the  expenditures  necessary  for 
our  own  defence.  But  the  utmost  efforts  of 
this  state*  under  the  mo*t  favourable  oircum- 
Itanees  for  raising  revenae,  would  bo  hardly 
ade<piate  to  the  costly  operations  of  clefend¬ 
ing  against  a  groat  naval  power*  a  sea  cortst  of 
opc  than  one  hundred  and  twenty  inilos  in 
ngth.  Much  less,  at  this  inauspicious  peri- 
d,  wiieii  the  distresses  of  tin;  people  are  ^n- 
auced  by  the  eiiibarrassineiits  of  our  niouiod 
iistitations,  aii<l  the  circiiiating  medium  coo 
tautly  diiiiiiii^hing,  can  any  thing  be  spared 
):)sistontly  witii  our  safety.  Yet  tlio  nattonai  j 
vernnieiit  are  dooming  us  to  eiiormotis  taxa- 
ii/U*  without  affording  any  just  contideuee  that 
0  >hall  share  in  the  expendiiiiie  i»f  the  piib- 
ic  revenue.  The  invasion  of  Canada  is  perse- 
'eriiigly  pursued*  onr  coasts  left  defenceless, 
nd  tile  treasures  of  the  country  cxJiaiisted  on 
loro  favoured  pKiints  of  the  national  fnnitier. 
"o  meet  those  demands,  and  at  the  same 
^nie*  to  defend  ourselves,  is  impossible. 
Wi»a.tever  we  may  .contribiito,  we  have  no 
reasonable  ground  to  expect  protection  in  re¬ 
turn.  The  people  of  this  slate  have  no  dis¬ 
loyalty  to  tile  interests  of  the  uni.ni.  For 
their  fidelity  and  patriotism,  they  may  ap¬ 
peal,  with  confidence,  to  the  national  archives, 
liom  the  coiumcnceinent  of  the  revolutionary 
war.  In  achieving  the  independence  of  the 
H  it  ion  they  bore  an  honourable  part — Their 
oontingeot  in  men  and  money  has  ever  been 
pro.nptlv  furnished  when  constitutionally  re¬ 
quired.  Much  as  they  lament  the  present 
iiniiatural  hostilities  with  Grcat-Britain,  they 
have,  with  characteristic  obedience  to  lawful 
authority,  punctually  paid  the  taxes  imposed 
by  tiie  general  government.  On  every  law- 1 
fill  demand  of  the  national  cxeciilive,  their 
Well  disciplined  militia  have  resorted  to  the 
j^eld  — The  public  enemy,  when  invading  their  | 

iahores,  have  been  met  at  the  water's  ed  ;e,  and 
valiantly  impelled.  Tiicy  only  apfireciate  the 
great  advantages,  which  would  result  from 
the  federal  compact,  were  this  governinont 
administered  according  to  the  sacred  princi- 
|ples  of  the  constitution.  They  have  not  for- 
*|gottpn  the  ties  of  confidence  and  afi’“;ction, 
|wliich  hound  these  states  to  each  other,  dnr- 
^)g  their  toils  for  independence,  nor  the  na- 
Jjional  honour  and  commercial  prosperity  which 
|they  irnitiiaily  shared  during  the  happy  years 
^•f  a  g(Knl  administration.  They  are,  at  the 
f  lame  time,  consoious  of  their  rights,  and  do- 
|teriiiined  to  defend  them — Those  sacred  li- 
^bertips-— those  inestimable  institutions,  civil 
and  religions,  which  their  venerable  fathers 
ha^  bequeathed  them,  are,  with  the  blessing 
•f  Heaven,  to  be  maintained,  at  every  hazard, 
and  never  to  he  surrendered  by  tenants  of  the 
toil,  which  the  ashes  of  their  ancestors  have 
consecrated. 

^  In  what  manner  the  multiplied  evil*,  which 
Swe  feeJ  aud  fear,  are  to  bo  remedied,  is  a 


question  of  the  highest  woiweat,’ and  deserves 
the  greatest  consideration.  The  documents 
transiiiitted  by  his  excellency  the  governor 
of  Massachusetts,  present,  in  the  opinion  of 
the  committee,  an  eligible  metho<l  ot  coinbin-' 
ing  the  wi’^dom  of  New-Eiigland,  in  devising, 
on  full  consultation,  a  proper  course  to  bo 
adopted,  consistent  with  our  obligations  to 
the  Fnitcd  states.  The  following  resolutions 
are  therefore  res|>ectfully  submitted. 

This  report  being  accepted,  a  resolution  has 
'  passed  both  hoiise-. 

That  seven  persons  be  appointed  delegates 
from  this  state,  to  meet  the  delegates  of  the 
coin.noiiwealth  of  Massacuusetts,  and  of  any 
other  of  the  N-3w-Englaiid  states,  at  Hartford, 
on  the  fifteenth  day  of  December  next,  and 
confer  with  tliein  on  the  subjects  proposed  by 
a  resoluliou  of  said  comiiKMiwealth,  cominuni- 
cate<l  to  tnis  legiNiatiire,  an  i  upon  any  other 
subjects  whicii  »nay  come  liefore  them,  for  the- 
purpose  of  deviling  and  recommending  sucK 
measures  for  the  safety  and  welfare  of  theses 
state's,  as  may  consist  with  oar  obligations  as- 
ineiiibers  of  the  national  union. 

And  the  II m. '  h  vu  vckv  Goodrich,  .T\M£» 
FIii.i.hou»£,  John  T.<evdwelt.,  Jehemiak 
N\THINfKL  S3IITH,  CaLVIN  GoD- 
asno  and  Kogea  M.  .•her.u  an,  Enquires,  have- 
been  aco  wdiiigly  appointed. 

And  the  fo] Loving  gentlemen  w’ere  appointed 
a  committee  of  safety  to  c  jiisuit  with  the  gover¬ 
nor  relative  to  the  public  ufiairs  of  the  state  r 
•’n^uxcFV  Goo  itticii,  Nath vnibl' Terry,, 
sAHCEi.  B.  Sherwood,  Hbxut  Champion^^ 
Elisha  Stbulixl,  £8qtiire«. 

VERMONT. 

The  reader  will  recur  for  tlie  speech  of  th^- 
governor  of  this  state  to  vol.  II.  419.  rti& 
tbilowing  axswkr  has  been  in  the  house  of  as¬ 
sembly  ;  and  as  there  is  no  doubt  it  will 
adopted,  it  is  now  inserted. 

To  Ilh  EjcccUtiicy  Marlin  CkUtendtn,  Esq» 

^  li* — rile  general  assembly  offer  your  excellen¬ 
cy  their  coiigratHlatioiis,  on  your  being  invited 
to  the  chief  inagi'^tracy  of  this  state.  They  are 
sensible  of  the  iliiriculiies  attending  the  aduiinis- 
tratioii  of  the  government,  in  a  time  of  extraor¬ 
dinary  danger  and  calamity.  And  it  is,  there¬ 
fore,  with  no  ordinary  salisfiiction,  that  they  are 
able  to  express  their  unreserved  approbation  of 
t!ie  manner,  in  which  the  arduous  duties  of  go¬ 
vernor  of  this  state,  have  been  discharged,  du-' 
ring  the  past  year. 

It  must  also  be  gratifying  to  your  excellency, 
to  have  perceived,  in  common  with  the  general 
assembly,  that,  diiring  the  past  year,  there  has 
pervaded,  geiierallv,  throtigh  the  state,  more  re¬ 
gard  for  good  order  atui  the  peace  of  society, 
nioi*e  respect  for  individual  rights,  and  for  the 
majesty  and  authority  of  the  laws  and  more  con¬ 
fidence  in  the  judicial  administration  of  justice^ 
than  we  have  witnessed  in  former  years.  Suck 
facts  are  themselves  the  highest  encomium  oa  any 
administration,  and  cannot  but  produce  a  firmer 
reliance  on  the  integrity  and  ability,  with  whick 
the  alTairs  of  our  state  have  been  conducteil. 
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.  In  the  api^intments  to  the  fwreral  offices,  anil 
in  the  management  of  the  oixlinary  business  of 
the  state,  the  general  assembly  will  be  governed 
hy  the  consideration,  that  the  people  are  one 
common  family^  and  have  a  right  to  claim  from 
the  legislature  the  preser\"ation‘of  all  their  rights, 
and  an  unbiassed  regard  to  their  general  and  in¬ 
dividual  welfare. 

The  general  assembly  will  particularly  direct 
their  attention  to  the  existing  state  of  our  mili¬ 
tia  law's,  and  will  cheerfully  adopt  such  measures, 
as  may  appear  to  have  a  tendency  to  equalize  the 
burdens  of  that  honourable  and  meritorious  class 
af  our  fellow  citizens,  or  to  give  vigour  and  ef¬ 
fect  to  the  system. 

The  recent  events  on  Lake  Champlain  and  its 
vicinity,  have  produced,  in  the  minds  of  every 
member  in  this  assembly,  emotions  of  astonish¬ 
ment  and  gratitude,  proportionate  to  their  im¬ 
portance  and  their  extraordinary  character. 

I'he  measures  adopted  by  your  excellency,  to 
give  the  most  prompt  and  efficient  aid  to  a  sister! 
state,  invaded  by  an  overwhelming  force,  has  our' 
cordial  approbation.  And  it  cannot  cease  to  bej 
remembered,  to  the  honour  of  the  state  of  Ver-j 
inont,  that  her  citizens  with  no  excitement,  butj 
their  love  of  country,  and  no  hope  of  reward, 
but  in  the  consciousness  of  having  done  their] 
duty,  without  any  distinction  of  party,  obeyed' 
the  call  of  your  excellency,  in  such  numbers,  as; 
to  supercede  a  resort  to  the  regular  militia. 

To  General  Strong,  therefore,  and  to  this  dis¬ 
tinguished  body  of  our  citizens  who  placed  them¬ 
selves  under  "his  command,  this  state  and  the 
United  Slates  are  deeply  indebted.  The  only 
reward  they  sought,  they  have  completely 
tained  ;  the  discoiniitiire  of  the  enemy,  and  the 
gratitude  of  their  country. 

On  the  subject  of  the  victoi^  achieved  by 
Commodore  Macdonough  and  his  associates  on 
Lake  Champlain,  the  feelings  of  this  assembly 
are  inexpressible.  The  great  inequality  of  force, 
the,  sanguinary  nature  ot  the  contest,  the  in¬ 
stances  of  individual  lieroisin,  and  above  all,  the 
immense  importance  of  the  result  to  the  people 
of  this  state,  leave  no  room  but  for  emotions  ot 
wonder  and  gratitude. 

Of  the  honoured  individual,  however,  under 
whose  command  so  much  has  been  etfected,  tins 
assembly  cannot  forbear  to  remark,  that  when, 
to  every  other  qualification,  which  fits  a  man  for 
command,  is  adJeil  an  individual  character,  ami¬ 
able  and  humane,  and  of  real  piety,  the  character 
of  the  Christian  Hero  is  complete,  and  will  be 
regarded  with  universal  admiration. 

The  disastrous  termination  of  the  late  inva¬ 
sion  of  our  country,  we  hope,  will  correct  the 
presumption  of  the  enemy,  and  prevent  a  repeti¬ 
tion  of  the  insult.  Should  the  enemy,  however, 
agiiin  be  so  infatuated,  as  to  mistake  our  reluc¬ 
tance  to  carry  the  ravages  of  war  into  his  terri¬ 
tory,  for  want  of  spirit  to  keep  the  soil  of  our 
own  beloved  country  free  from  pollution,  he  will 
again  learn,  that  in  .siglit  of  the  invader,  all  di¬ 
visions  vanish  !  that  every  heart  will  be  deter- 
tnineil,  and  every  arm  nerved,  to  chastise  the  ag¬ 
gressor. 

Such  is  the  disposition  of  the  people  of  this 
rtate,  that  it  can  never  be  made  a  question,  whe¬ 
ther  the*  territory  of  a  free  people  is  to  be  defend¬ 


ed,  at  the  expense  of  all  that  is  dear.  To  bfe 
pared  for  this,' they  must  not  only  forget  the  high 
and  venerated  character,  which  the  fathers  of  our 
country  have  left  in  the  memory  of  their  posteri¬ 
ty  ;  but  they  must  lose  that  spirit,  which  they 
trust  they  have  in  no  small  measure,  inherited 
from  them. 

And,  in  case  of  actual  invasion,  it  will  make 
no  ditrerence,ttiat  the  general  government,  whoso 
duty  it  is  to  provide  adequately  for  our  defence, 
gives  no  efficient  protection  to  this  exposed  fron¬ 
tier  ;  but  on  the  contrary,  applies  the  resourcee 
drawn  from  this  state,  to  the  prosecution  of  abor** 
live  projects  of  invasion,  in  a  distant  part  of  the 
union.  This  state,  confident  in  its  strength,  will 
not  tail  to  provide  for  the  expulsion  of  the  cue* 
my. 

At  the  same  time,  it  is  not  to  be  denied,  that 
the  present  is  a  period  of  great  distress  and  cala¬ 
mity.  1  he  suffering,  of  this  state  has  not  been 
inconsiderable,  and,  in  many  parts  of  our  coun- 
try,  it  is  extreme.  \\  hat  greater  evils  are  yet 
to  be  endured  by  this  abu^ed  country,  no  huinaii 
toresighl  caii  discover.  The  tennination  of  this 
unhappy  war,  may  yet  be  far  distarit.  And  it 
irresistably  claims  the  consideration  of  every 
prudent  man,  whether  those,  who,  without  any 
adequate  cause  or  rational  hope  of  success,  and 
coQtrary  to  the  warning  and  intreaties  of  the 
best  a. id  wisest  men  our  country  can  boast ;  ex¬ 
changed  a  condition  of  peace  and  eminent  pros¬ 
perity,  for  the  evils  of  a  desolating  war,  will  be 
ever  able  to  restore  this  country  to  an  honoura¬ 
ble  rank  among  nations.  If,  as  in  all  other  cases, 
we  are  to  judge  of  the  future,  from  our  experi¬ 
ence  of  the  past,  what  can  be  expected  of  those, 
whose  war  of  conquest  has  beeu  converted  into  a 
war  of  defence,  desolating  our  own  territory- 
whose  schemes,  with  very  few  exceptions,  have 
terminated  in  defeat  and  disgrace,  who  annihila¬ 
ted  the  commerce,  and  with  it,  the  revenue  of 
the  nation,  wasted  the  public  treasure,  accumu¬ 
lated  an  enormous  debt,  and  impaired  public  cre¬ 
dit  to  such  a  degree,  that  it  can  be  redeemed  only 
by  a  system  of  internal  taxation,  extended  ta 
almost  every  necessary  article  of  subsistence  ? 

In  such  a  state  of  our  national  affairs  the  ge¬ 
neral  assembly  believ'e,  that  it  is  in  vain  to  hope 
for  the  restoration  of  that  state  of  unexampled 
prosperity,  w’ithout  committing  the  administra¬ 
tion  of  our  national  government  to  men  much 
more  distinguished  for  vigour  and  ability,  than 
those  by  whom  it  is  now  conducted. 

And  the  assembly  are  happy  at  being  able  to 
congratulate  ydur  excellency,  that  this  state  now- 
holds  a  high  rank  among  those  who  are  taking 
the  lead  in  this  indispensable  reformation* 

We  must  be  allowed  to  hope,  that  the  same 
ALMiGHTv  BEING,  who  was  the  heuefactor  of 
our  fathers,  will  yet  direct  the  United  States  to 
their  tnie  interests,  and  crown  every  jUst  measure 
for  their  security,  with  success. 

We  reciprocate  the  assurance  of  our  cordial 
co-operation  in  every  measure,  which  has  for  its 
object  the  promotion  of  the  public  good. 

lle[>orts  having  been  circulated  of  Govern'* 
or  Cliittenden^s  unwillingness  to  resist  the  in¬ 
vasion  under  General  IVovost,  a  resolution 
passed  Uie  geucral  assembly  on  the  26tb  Oc¬ 
tober. 
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^ere  were  still  other  reasons,  Mr.  Oakley 
said,  which  iudiiced  him  to  be  in  favour  of  an 
Increase  of  the  direct  tax,  and  to  give  it  a  pre- 
ierence  over  any  system  of  internal  duties.  It 
was  a  certain  tax  in  its  product.  The  govern¬ 
ment  could  not  be  deceived  in  the  amount  they 
calculated  to  derive  from  it.  VVben  pledged  to 
the  public  creditor,  be  would  be  under  no  ap¬ 
prehension  that  the  revenue  would  fail  him. 
.The  confidence  inspired  by  any  system  of  reve¬ 
nue  was  always  in  proportion  to  the  certainty 
of  its  proceeds.  The  amount  of  the  proceeds  of 
this  tax  could  not  be  materially  varied  by  any 
change  in  the  habits,  customs  or  business  of  the 
pcN)ple,  by  which  the  internal  duties  were  al¬ 
ways  more  or  less  afiected.  It  was  not  only  a 
certain  tax,  but  it  was  easily  collected.  It  cm- 
^oyed  no  excise  officers  to  harass  the  people. 
’The  assessments  it  fequired  to  be  made  were  in 
practice  under  the  state  laws  in  almost  every 
state.  In  addition  to  this  mode  of  collecting  it 
was  an  effectual  security  against  fraud  on  the 
part  of  the  collector.  He  could  not  embezzle 
any  part  of  the  tax  without  detection.  This 
,was  a  consideration  of  no  small  importance, 
when  it  was  considered  that  the  government 
must  necessarily  often  make  improper  appoint¬ 
ments  to  the  office  of  collector,  and  when  it 
was  sometimes  tlie  case,  that  considerations  en¬ 
tered  into  the  appointment,  other  than  those 
of  the  integrity  and  capacity  of  the  candidate. 

He  was  further  anxious,  Mr.  Oakley  said,  for 
au  increase  of  the  direct  tax — as  gentlemen 
would  perceive,  if  they  agreed  to  raise  an  ad¬ 
ditional  million  and  a  half  from,  this  sowree, 
they  would  be  able  to  dispense  with  the  taxes 
on  leather,  candles,  iron,^  saddles,  bridles,  and 
some  other  articles  of  real  necessity,  which  had 
been  placed  on  the  list  of  new  taxes.  The  tax 
on  leather  was  particularly  objectionable.  It 
was  proposed  to  tax  it,  not  only  in  the  first  stage 
of  the  manufacture,  but  in  harness,  boots,  sad¬ 
dles,  and  bridles  ;  in  almost  every  shape  it  could 
a.ssume.  The  tax  on  iron  was  in  truth  a  taxon 
the  farmer  and  mechanic,  into  whose  business 
it  necessarily  entered  to  a  great  degree.  The 
jm  f^i’uaer  surely  would  prefer  paying  bis  tax  in  a 
gross  sum,  assessed  upon  his  farm,  when  he  could 
^  know  the  amount  demanded  foi  him,  than  to 
have  it  drawn  from  him  indirectly  and  to  an 
tlxtent  that  be  could  not  well  estimate,  in  duties 
on  all  the  leather,  and  iroo.  and  saddles,  and 
bridles,  and  hats,  and  tobacco,  and  nails,  which 
he  might  find  it  necessary  to  purchase. 

.  Mr.  Oakley  said  he  was  utterly  opposed  to 
I  f  .this  system  of  drawing  the  supplies  from  so  ma¬ 
ny  purees,  and  running  into  all  this  detail  of 
indirect  taxation.  It  was  better  to  lay  hold  of 
A  few  prominent  objects,  and  raise  the  money 
-from  them.  Many  of  the  proposed  internal  du¬ 
ties  could  not  be  collected  at  all  bot  by  means 
^  of  an  excise,  wbitdi  was  always  odious  and  op- 
‘  pressive  to  the  spirit  of  every  free  people. 
These  smaller  items,  therefore;  had  better  be 
omitted.  They  were  not  very  productive,  but 
were  still  very  vexatious  and  harasrfhg.  It  was 
voTi.  in.  p 


better  not  to  resort  t6  them  at  all  until  othei' 
resources  were  exhausted.  They  might  be  re¬ 
served,  at  all  events,  until  next  year  ;  when,  if 
the  war  continued,  there  would  be  an  ample  op- 
portunity  to  include  them  in  the  list. 

Gentlemen  would  perceive  also,  that  many  of 
these  new  internal  duties  ivere  to  be  levied  on 
the  manufactures  of  the  country.  The  govern¬ 
ment,  Mr.  Oakley  said,  had  professed  a  great 
regard  for  the  “  infant  maiiufictures.”  Iron 
and  leather  were  articles  of  common  use  and 
necessity ;  and  it  was  as  essential  to  national 
independence  to  protect  and  encourage  the  ma¬ 
nufacture  of  theJie  articles,  as  the  manufacturo 
of  cotton.  The  committee  of  ways  and  means 
had  determined  to  give  up  the  tax  on  cottod 
yarn.  He  approved  of  that  determination ;  but 
he  could  sec  no  reason  for  exempting  that  ma- 
nulkctiirc,  which  did  not  apply  with  equal  or 
greater  force  to  the  otlicrs. 

He  had  still  another  reason,  Mr.  Oakley  said, 
for  increasing  the  direct  tax,  beyond  the  aunount 
recommended  by  the  committee  of  ways  and 
means.  It  would  be  observed  that  the  secreta¬ 
ry  of  the  treasury  had  recommended  a  national 
bank,  as  an  essential  part  of  the  plan  of  finance; 
indeed  so  essential  did  he  consider*  It,  that  it 
appeared  to  be  the  pivot  on  which  his  whole 
system  turned,  and  without  it  he  could  not  be 
held  at  all  responsible  for  the  success  of  his 
plans.  Although,  Mr.  Oakley  said,  he  was 
friendly  to  a  national  bank,  organized  on  correct 
and  independent  principles,  and  believed  it  ne¬ 
cessary  to  a  safe  and  easy  management  of  the 
revenue,  he  could  never  approve  of  such  a  bank 
as  the  secretary  bad  proposed,  it  contained  prin¬ 
ciples  which  appeared  to  him  subversive  of  the 
very  objects  the  secretary  had  ki  view  in  its 
establishment.  A  bank  with  a  capital  of 
‘^6,000,000  in  specie  aud  $41,000,000  in  stock, 
for  all  the  legitimate  purposes  of  banking,  was 
nothing  more  than  a  bank  of  $6,000,000.  It  was 
impossible  in  the  presentstate  of  l>ankiDg  credit, 
that  such  a  bank  should  loan  extensively  to  the 
government  without  being  soon  reduced  to  the 
situation  of  most  of  the  other  banks  in  the  conu- 
try.  The  effect  of  it,  then,  would  be  still  more 
to  sink  the  public  credit,  and  embarrass  the 
financial  operations  of  the  gorermneift.  A  bank 
to  succeed  must  be  left  perfectly  free  to  ptirsiie 
its  interests  without  the  interference  of 
government.  It  must  proceed  at  the  outset 
with  great  caution,'  and  on  a  liinrtedscale,  until 
by  degrees  it  could  draw  to  itself  the  public  con- 
fideiice,  and  restore  it  also  to  the  other  banking 
institutions  in  the  country,  and  thus  gradually 
get  the  whole  machine  again  rn  motion.  Whe¬ 
ther  it  could  succeed  at  all,  was  ertrcrrtely 
problematical ;  but  it  certaihly  could  not,  if 
the  wants  of  the  government,  and  not  its  own 
interests,  were  to  be  the  guiile  of  its  cc?nduct. 
There  were  othc''  objections  to  the  secretary’s 
plan,  particularly  the  agency  which  the  govern¬ 
ment  was  to  have  in  the  appointment  of  diree- 
tors  ;  blit  he  wouln  not  dwell  on  them.  It  wa* 
enoiT^  to  oh5f  rve,  that  nnlevs  the  proposed  pMP 
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of  a  bank  tvas  inaterialfj  modified,  there  was 
every  reason  to  believe  that  it  would  meet  with 
no  support  from  the  minority  in  that  house  ;  and 
perhaps  it  would  receive  hut  little  in  any  shape. 
As  there  were  many  gentlemen  in  the  house  op¬ 
posed  to  a  bank,  under  any  circumstances,  and 
many  who  would  dislike  its  details,  it  became 
very  questionable  whether  it  w'ould  be  adopted 
at  all.  Under  this  view  of  the  subject,  it  be¬ 
came  important  to  render  the  system  of  reve¬ 
nue,  independent  of  the  bank,  more  effectual  and 
adequate. 

In  every  point  of  light,  therefore,  in  which 
he  had  been  able  to  consider  the  subject,  Mr. 
Oakley  said,  he  was  satisfied  that  an  increase  of 
the  direct  tax,  beyond  the  Amount  recommend¬ 
ed  by 'the  committee  of  ways  and  means,  was 
essential  !  Without  it,  he  thought  the  system 
incomplete,  and  lie  believed  it  would  be  found 
ineffectual. 

Having  thus,  Mr.  Oakley,  said,  submitted  to 
the  committee  the  remarks,  that  had  occurred 
to  him,  to  show  that  the  disastrous  state  of  the 
finances  could  be  retrieved  only  by  an  immediate 
and  total  change  in  the  ruinous  system  hitherto 
pursued  ;  and  a  resort  to  a  vigorous  and  exten¬ 
sive  plan  of  internal  revenue,  he  ought  perhaps 
no  longer  to  occupy  the  attention  of  the  com¬ 
mittee.  '  But,  feeling  as  he  did,  that  the  great 
addition  to  the  existing  burdens  of  the  people, 
which  was  about  to  be  heaped  on  them,  had 
been  rendered  necessary  by  the  war,  he  must 
beg  the  indulgence  of  the  committee,  w  hile  he 
laid  befoj'e  them,  in  a  summary  manner,  his 
views  of  the  present  state  and  character  of  the 
war,  and  the  line  of  conduct  in  relation  to  it, 
which  he  felt  called  upon  to  pursue.  His  senti¬ 
ments,  Mr.  Oakley  said,  as  to  the  origin  of  the 
war,  and  the  objects  for,  which  it  was  avowedly 
declared,  had  always  been  uniform.  At  its  com¬ 
mencement,  he  thought,  and  he  still  thought, 
that  it  was  unnecessary-  and  inexpedient,  and 
that  it  was  waged  for  objects  unattainable  in 
themselves,  and  if  attainable,  unimportant, 
when  considered  in  connexion  'with  the  im¬ 
mense  public  and  private  sacrifice  with  which 
a  successful  pursuit  of  them  roust  necessarily  be 
attended.  Adverting  to  the  circumstances  un¬ 
der  which  the  war  was  declared — to  the  total 
want  of  preparation  for  it,  and  the  carelessness 
manifested  by  its  authors  about  its  ultimate  and 
probable  consequences,  it  appeared  to  him  that 
he  history  of  human  folly  and  rashnesscould  not 
present  an  act  so  enormous — when  he  consider¬ 
ed  the  extent  of  individual  and  national  injury, 
growing  out  of  the  war — the  essential  interests 
and  rights  of  the  coufitry  staked  upon  its  issue, 
the  treasure  which  had  been  squandered,  and  the 
blood  which  had  been  shed  in  its  progress,  with 
the  absence  of  all  rational  hope  that  it  could  be 
brought  to  a  successful  termination  with  the 
means  which  had  been  thought  adequate  by  the 
government  at  its  commencement,  all  of  which 
had  been  distinctly  pointed  out,  aud  ought  to 
have  been  foreseen  by  its  authors,  he  could 
scarcely  resist  the  belief,  that  they  had  acted 


under  the  influence  of  a  blind  infatuation,  which 
had  alike  set  at  defiance  the  plainest  dictates  df 
prudence,  and  the  lessons  which  the  experience 
of  every  age  had  taught. 

He  had  said  the  avowed  objects  of  the  war, 
in  its  commencement,  were  unattainable,  in 
themselves,  and  if  attainable,  too  unimportant 
to  justify  the  war,  either  in  its  origin  or  conti¬ 
nuance.  That  they  were  now  impliedly  admits 
ted  to  be  so  by  the  administration  itself,  appear¬ 
ed  abundantly  from  the  documents  before  the 
public.  To  say  nothing  of  the  question  relative 
to  the  blockades,  about  which  there  was  no 
substantial  difference  between  the  enemy  and 
ourselves,  he  would  confine  himself  to  the 
“  prineipal  cause  of  war”  which  had  arisen  out 
of  the  practice  by  the  enemy,  of  impressing  from 
our  merchant  vessels  his  owu  scaineii;  It  could* 
not  but  be  recoi)eete<l.that  the  war  had  been 
commenced,  as  far  as  it  related  to  this-biauch 
of  thc  quarvel,  with  the  express  design  of  com¬ 
pelling  the  enemy,  not  only  to  discontinue  that 
practice  in  point  of  fact,  but  to  stipulate  by 
treaty  that  it  should  not  be  renewed.  Tbis  was 
the  ground  decidedly  taken  by  tlie  administra- 
i  tion.  Many  of  its  friends  had  gone  further,  and 
I  insisted  that  the  enemy  should  be  compelled  to 
stipulate,  not  only  to  abandon  the  practice,  but 
'  also  to  surrender  the  claim  of  right. 

I  That  such  were  the  views  of  the  administra- 
'  tion,  on  the  subject  of  impressment  at  the  com- 
j  menceinent  of  the  war,  and  such  the  conces- 
I  sions  from  the  enemy  which  it  expected  to  ob- 
j  taiu,  was  apparent  fi'om  its  declarations  at  the 
I  time  ;  the  same  views  had  been  continued,  and 
I  the  same  intentions  avowed  iii>suhseq(ient  stages 
I  of  the  w*ar.  If  gentlemen  would  advert  to  the 
correspondence  between  Admiral  Warren  and 
j  our  government  soon  after  its  coinmenceraeiit, . 
'  they  would  find  the  same  spirit  manifested.  He 
!  did  not  know  that  he  recollected  accurately  the 
(  purport  of  that  correspondence.  He  had  not 
been  able,  in  consequence  of  the  destruction  of 
the  papers  and  documents  of  the  house,  con¬ 
veniently  to  recur  to  it.  He  would  therefore 
thank  any^  gentleman  on  either  side  of  the  house, 
to  correct  any  impression  relative  to  it,  wdiicli 
he  might  appear  erroneously  to  entertain.  He 
would  then  allege  that  the  government  refused 
to  accept  the  peace,  proffered  on  that  occasion, 
by  the  enemy,  ou  the  ground  thatino  peace  be¬ 
tween  the  two  countries  could  be  secured,  or  of 
long  continuance,  unless  the  subject  of  impress¬ 
ment  was  so  adjusted  in  the  negotiation,  that 
the  practice  of  it  on  the  part  of  the  enemy  should 
entirely  cease.  [Here  Mr.  Jackson  of  Virginia, 
rose  and  observed,  that  as  the  gentleman  from 
New-York  had  desired  to  be  corrected  in  any 
erroneous  impressions  he  might  entertain  in  re¬ 
lation  to  the  correspondence  alluded  to,  he  - 
j  would  take  the  liberty  of  stating,  that  the  go- 
I  vernraent  has  demanded  as  a  condition  of  its  ac- 
I  ceptance  of  the  armistice  offered  by  Admiral ' 
{Warren — that  the  enemy  should  agree  to  dis-* 
J  ooiitiiuie  the  practice  of  impressmeut  during  the 
*  uegotiatiqn,  which  might  follow.]  Mr.  Oakley.. 
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-saiil  iic  drd  not  qucsUon  that  the  statement  of 
the  honourable  gentleman  was  subvStantially  cor¬ 
rect.  Admitting  it  to  be  so,  he  said  the  spirit 
of  the  condition  insisted  on  by  the  government 
fully  bore  him  out  in  the  remark  he  bad  made 
on  its  views,  as  manifested  in  that  correspond¬ 
ence.  If  the  government  refused  even  to  assent 
to  a  negotiation  until  the  enemy  had  yielded  the 
point  in  dispute  by  agreeing  to  discontinue  the 
practice  of  impressment  during  its  pendency,  it 
could  hardly  be  supposed,  that  in  the  negotiation 
itself  it  was  not  determined  to  insist  that  a  com¬ 
plete  abandonment  of  the  practice  should  be 
expressly  stipulated.  He  felt  justified,  there¬ 
fore,  in  saying,  that  the  government,  in  the  cor¬ 
respondence  with  Admiral  Warren,  was  actua¬ 
ted  by  its  uniform  conviction  that  no  treaty  of 
peace  ought  to  be  made  with  Elngland,  in  which 
the  question  of  impresment  was  not  satisfacto¬ 
rily  adjusted. 

On  the  subject  of  the  refusal  to  accede  to  the 
armistice  offered  by  Admiral  Warren,  Mr.  Oak¬ 
ley  said,  he  could  not  forbear  remarking,  that 
the  conduct  of  the  administration  appeared  to 
him  to  have  been,  oli  that  occasion,  not  less  rash 
and  unwise  than  in  the  declaration  of  war  itself 
— an  opportunity  was  then  afforded  of  extrica¬ 
ting  the  country  from  war  with  honour.  The 
effect  of  the  pioposition  of  the  enemy  if  acceded 
to,  would  have  been  to  have  re-established  the 
relations  of  peace  by  restoring  the  two  countries 
to  the  state  in  which  they  were  at  the  com¬ 
mencement  of  the  war — terms  which  the  go¬ 
vernment  appeared  willing  now  to  accept,  but 
which  he  feared  could  not  be  obtained  until  af¬ 
ter  a  protracted  and  bloody  contest. 

The  determination  of  the  government  to  ad¬ 
here  to  the  ground  which  it  assumed  in  the  out¬ 
set,  on  the  subject  of  impressment,  was  fully 
manifested  in  the  earliest  instruction  to  our 
commissioners  for  negotiating  peace,  as  far  as 
its  views  could  be  collected  from  those  parts  of 
the  first  instructions  which  had  been  made  pub¬ 
lic,  and  which  on  that  point  were  full  and  expli¬ 
cit,  it  was  abundantly  evident  that' the  grand 
object  of  the  negotiation  was,  as  that  of  the  war 
bad  been,  to  obtain  from  the  enemy  a  clear  and 
precise  stipulation  by  treaty,  that  the  practice 
of  impressment  should  be  abandoned.  If  ^n- 
tlemen  would  look  at  these  instructions  they 
would  every  where  see,  in  the  first  stages  of 
them,  the  same  spirit.  In  the  letter  of  the  15th 
of  April,  1813,  the  secretary  of  state,  after  ob¬ 
serving  that  the  war  would  cease,  when  the  ene¬ 
my  should  respect  the  right  of  our  seamen  [by 
which  it  was  presumed  the  secretary  meant 
British  seamen  on  board  American  vessels]  to 
be  exempted  from  impressment,  had  declared 
that  the  proposition  hiade  by  Mr.  Russell  to  the 
British  government  immediately  after  the  war, 
and  tke  answer  given  by  the  department  of  state 
is  Admiral  fVarren^  showed  the  ground  on  nhuji 
the  United  States  were  willing  to  adjust  the  con^ 
troversy.  In  the  same  letter  it  was  again  de¬ 
clared,  that  to  secure  the  United  States  against 
mpressment)  **  a  -clear  and  distinct  provision 
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must  be  made  against  tke  prorfitt”— the  form 
was  not  material — all  that  was  required,  was, 
that  the  British  government  should  “  stifnduft 
in  some  adeqwUe  maimer ^  to  terminate  or  forbear 
the  practice  of  impressment  from  American  ves^ 
sels.**  Again  in  the  same  letter,  the  commis¬ 
sioners  were  told  that  the  great  object  they  bad 
to  secure  was,  “  that  our  ^g  should  protect  tke 
crew,'*  and  if  it  was  not  done,  the  United  States 
“  had  appealed  to  arms  in  vain,**  and  if  their  ef¬ 
forts  to  accomplish  it  failed,  “  all  further  nego* 
tiations  would  cease.** 

In  the  letter  of  the  28th  January,  1814,  gen¬ 
tlemen  would  find  it  declared,  that  the 
sentiments  of  the  President  had  undergone  no 
change*’  on  the  important  subject  of  impress¬ 
ment  ;  that  **  the  degrading  practice  must 
cease,  our  flag  must  protect  tlie  crew,  or  the 
United  States  could  not  consider  themselves  an 
independent  nation” — and  we  were  further  told, 
that  in  agreeing  to  treat  with  Great  Britain' di¬ 
rectly,  **  no  concession  was  contemplated  on 
any  point  in  controversy.”  And  in  the  letter 
of  the  14th  of  February,  1814,  it  would  be  seen 
that  the  same  grounds  was  maintained,  even  in 
the  event  of  a  peace  in  Europe. 

It  would  thus  be  manifest,  Mr.  Oakley  said, 
from  a  view  of  the  official  documents  connected 
with  the  origin  and  progress  of  the  negotiation 
to  a  late  period,  that  the  government  had  all 
along  ^nsidered  a  stipulation  by  treaty,  on  the 
subject,  as  essential  to  any  secure  and  honoura¬ 
ble  peace  ;  that  it  had  deemed  such  a  stipulse 
tion  not  only  attainable,  but  sufficiently  impor¬ 
tant  to  justify  tbe  war ;  in  that  it  bad  been 
made  a  ”  sine  qua  non”  to  any  treaty  of  peace. 

It  was  true,  Mr.  Oakley  said,  tliat  tbe  govern¬ 
ment  had  occasionally  varied  its  ground  as  to  the 
limitation  in  point  of  time,  of  tbe  stipulation 
contended  for,  and  bad  gone  very  far  in  tender¬ 
ing  to  Great  Britain  an  equivalent  for  such  a 
stipnlation.  It  had  even  gone  the  length  of 
proposing,  that  the  crews  of  our  vessels  should 
be  mustered  previous  to  the  voyage,  and  be  sub¬ 
mitted  to  the  examination  and  scrutiny  of  Bri¬ 
tish  consuls  or  commercial  agents.  A  regula¬ 
tion,  Mr.  Oakley  said,  almost,  if  not  altogether, 
as  degrading  as  the  practice  of  impressment  it¬ 
self,  and  much  more  injurious  to  the  commer¬ 
cial  interests  of  the  country.  But,  notwith- 
I  standing  these  concessions  on  subordinate  points, 
the  stipulation  in  its  principal  feature  had  been 
constantly  adhered  to  in  every  instruction  to 
our  ministers,  down  to  the  25th  June,  1814. 

A  little  previous  to  that  time,  Mr.  Oakl^ 
said,  gentlemen  would  recollect,  that  authentic 
intelligence  was  received  in  this  country,  ol*  the 
dethronement  of  the  late  Emperor  of  France. — 
That  event  made  it  certain  that  peace  would 
not  only  be  restored  in  Europe,  but  would  be 
restored  under  circumstances  rendering  futile 
any  expectations  which  might  have  been  enter¬ 
tained  by  our  government,  of  reaping  any  ad¬ 
vantage,  in  the  contest  witli  England,  from  the 
power  and  influeiK^e  of  France.  The  effect  ot‘ 
this  on  tbe  administration,  had  certainly  been 
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to  lower  its  tone  oh  the  subject  of  impressuieiit. 
In  the  letter  to  our  ministers  of  the  25th  June. 
18'!4,  the  first  appearance  was  manifested  of  a 
design  to  rec^e  from  the  main  ground.  In  that 
letter  our  commissioners  were  instructed  that, 
ip  case  no  stipulation  could  be  obtained  from  the 
British  government,  either  relinquishing  the 
claim  of  impressment,  or  discontinuing  the  prac¬ 
tice, /Aej/  are  at  liberty  to  agree  to  an  article^  re¬ 
ferring  the  h*>jeci  to  afnfnrf.  mgotiation.  The 
government,  however,  still  looked  forward  to 
an  eventual  arrangement  of  the  diflTcrence  on 
this  point,  similar  to  that  for  which  it  had  uni¬ 
formly  been  contending.  An  ultimate  stipula^ 
lion  by  treaty ^  discontinuing  the  practice  of  im- 
pressjuent,  was  still  its  object  and  intention. — 
T^vo  days  afterwards,  however,  Mr.  Oak¬ 
ley  said,  the  views  of  the  government  under¬ 
went  a  further  change,  and  **  on  mature  consi¬ 
deration,”  it  was  determined  to  abandon  the 
whole  ground.  In  the  letter  of  the  27th  June, 
the  commissioners  were  told,  that  they  might 
”  omit  any  stipulation  on  the  subject  of  impress- 
meHtt  iffmtnd  tndispensably  necessary  to  termi¬ 
nate  the  war.**  ^ 

It  was  thus  apparent,  Mr.  Oakley  said,  that  a 
war;  commenced  for  the  purpose  of  vindicating 
tJie  rights  of  the  nation,  w  hich  its  authors  con¬ 
sidered  essentially  violated  by  the  impressment 
of  British  seamen  from  our  vessels,  was  to  have 
been  concluded  by  an  absolute  abandonment  on 
the  part  of  the  government,  of  all  the  grounds 
on  which  it  had  been  declared,  and  the  country 
after  two  years  of  suffering  and  sacrifice,  the  ex¬ 
tent  of  which  was  now  little  understood,  but 
which  would  be  felt  for  generations  to  come, 
was  to  have  been  placed  in  tiie  same  situation  as 
respected  the  question  of  impressment,  in  which 
it  stood  at  the  couimencenient  of  the  war. — 
This  abandonment  of  the  original  objects  of  the 
war  was  not  only  total,  but  in  its  effects  per¬ 
petual. 

The  government,  after  Laving  published  to 
the  enemy  its  intentions  to  have  conceded  the 
point,  could  scarcely  hope  to  revive  its  claims 
with  sncce«  in  any  future  negotiation. 

He  would  then  submit  to  gentlemen,  3Ir. 
Oakley  said,  whether  he  was  not  borne  out  by 
the  facts  appearing  on  the  face  of  the  docu¬ 
ments,  when  he  repeated  that  the  avowed  ob¬ 
jects  of  the  war  was  unattainable  by  |t ;  or,  if 
attainable,  too  unimportant  to jiistity  either  its 
commencement  or  contjnuancp — and  that  they 
were  now  impliedly  admitted  to  be  so  by  the 
administration  itself.  Would  it  be  said,  asked 
Mr.  Oakley,  that  the  unexpected  peace  in  Eu¬ 
rope  had  defeated  the  hopes  which  the  govern¬ 
ment  had  entertained  of  bringing  the  contest  to 
a  successful  issue  ?  He  had  believedthat  to  the 
rashness  of  plunging  the  country  into  the 
war,  the  authors' had  added  the  folly  of  relying 
for  its  success,  more  on  a  favourable  course  of 
events  in  Europe,  than  on  the  strength  and  re¬ 
sources  of  their  own  country.  He  did  not  wish 
to  be  understood  as  entertaining  a  belief  that  the 
war  bad  been  ifeclarcd  In  a!iy  concert  with 


France,  or  with  a  view  to  promote  her  iutcresls.  ‘ 
He  knew  of  no  satisfactory  evidence  to  support 
such  a  belief,  though  it  had  certainly  been  eii-  • 
tertaiiied  by  many  in  this  country — and  so  strik¬ 
ing  had  been  the  circumstance  under  which  the 
war  had  been  declared,  so  well-timed,  in  point 
of  fact,  had  been  the  blow  aimed  at  England, 
and  which  through  her  reached  her  allies,  that 
lie  had  authority  for  saying  that  the  w’ar  had 
originated  in  a  coincidence  of  views  and  objects 
between  our  government  and  the  French  einpe-  ‘ 
ror — that  now  we  bad  no  friend  on  that  conti¬ 
nent,  and  that  the  ear  of  pvery  European  court 
was  closed  against  us.  He  meant  merely  to 
date  his  own  conviction.  Mr.  Oakley  said,  the 
authors  of  tlie  war  had  rested  chiefly  on  the  suc¬ 
cesses  of  France  for  a  favourable  issue  of  the  con¬ 
test — tliat  they  bad  done  so  in  some  degree,  did 
not  now  seem  to  be  denied.  It  was  evident  to 
him,  from  the  consideration  that  they  ha<l  be¬ 
gun  the  war  without  preparation,  had  conducted 
it  without  vigour,  aud  had  determined  to  give  it 
lip  as  soon  as  they  knew  that  the  fate  of  Franco 
was  decided.  He  did  not  mention  this,  Mr. 
Oakley  said,  as  an  impcachraeiil  of  the  motives  . 
of  the  administration.  Deeming  the  war  just 
and  expedient  they  might  have  thought  that 
prudence  and  sound  policy  required  them  to 
take  the  opportunity  afforded  by  Hie  slate  ol 
things  in  Europe,  to  attack  the  enemy  to  advan¬ 
tage  in  the  hope  of  thus  compelling  him  to  make 
concessions  which  they  could  not  expect  to  ob¬ 
tain  by  an  exertion  of  their  own  means.  How 
far  the  friends  of  the  administration  might  di^ 
cern,  in  his  consideration,  an  excuse  for  the  evi¬ 
dent  rashness  of  the  attempt,  he  should  not 
conjecture.  He  could  say,  however,  that  he 
never  expected  to  see  any  honest  statesman, 
who  was  at  tlie  same  time  a  wise  one,  compelled 
to  lay  before  his  country  such  an  apology  for  the 
failure  of  the  war. 

He  was  aware,  Mr.  Oakley  said,*  that  it  had 
been  attempted  to  avoid  the  conclusion  that 
our  government  had  abandoned  the  grounds  on 
which  the  war  was  commenced,  by  resorting  to  * 
a  train  of  reasoning,  in  his  judgement  entirely  ’ 
deceptive.  It  had  been  said,  that,  as  exemp¬ 
tion  from  the  practice  of  impressment  was  the 
object  of  the  war,  and  as  it  had  been  continued 
until  the  pracUce  had  in  fact  ceased  by  the- 
peace  in  Europe,  that  object  .liad  been 
”  essentially  obtained  for  the  present.**  If,  in¬ 
deed,  the  practice  of  impressment  had  ceased, 
in  consequence  of  the  peace  in  Europe,  it  had 
done  so  because  Great  Britain  had  chosen  to 
discontinue  it  for  considerations  growing  out 
of  her  own  convenience  and  depending  entirely 
on  her  own  will.  The  war  had  in  no  degree 
contributed  to  produce  that  effect.  To  say  that 
the  object  of  the  war  had  been  essentially  ob¬ 
tained,  because  the  practice  of  inipressment 
had  ceased  in  consequence  'of  war,  appeared  to 
him  a  course  of  argument  entirely  unsupported. 

In  no  sense,  then,  coiild  the  war  be  considered 
as  having  succeeded.  If  peace' w  ere  made  to¬ 
morrow,  it  would  have  produced  no  state  of 
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tilings  advantageous  to  the  United  States  which 
would  not  exist  without  it,  and  tlie  cwntry 
would  be  placed  in  no  respect  in  a  more  eligible 
situation  than  it  would  be  had  it  Tiever  been 

declared.  ^  ,  .  j  . 

It  niiLst  be  evident,  Mr.  Oakley  said,  |ie 
thouo-ht,  from  tlie  observations  he  had  offered  to 
the  Siminittee,  that  the  administration  stood 
committed  to  the  country  in  the  most  serious 
manner.  They  had  involved  it  in  war  for  ob¬ 
jects  which  they  had  failed  to  obtain,  and  which 
they  had  lost  all  hopes  of  obtaining  ;  and  they 
W'ere  unable  to  make  peace,  tliough  they  were 
prepared  to  accept  it  on  terms  which  had  once 
been  offered  to  them.  Viewing  their  conduct  in 
this  light,  considering  the  feeble  manner  in  which 
they  had  condhicted  the  war.  Ju  all  its  stages— 
how  they  had  misapplied  the  means,  ana  ex¬ 
hausted  the  resources  of  the  country,  in  fruitless 
attempts  at  conquest,  which,  if  successful,  would 
be  useless  :  and  looking,  as  be  did,  with  serious 
alarm  to  the  future  consequences  of  their  er¬ 
rors— he  felt  bound  to  express  an  opinion  thus 
publicly,  that  they  were  not  competent  to  di¬ 
rect  the  affairs  of  this  nation  in  the  present 
crisis,  and  that  no  rational  hope  could  be  enter¬ 
tained  that  any  peace,  which  the  real  friends  of 
the  country  could  approve,  would  ever  be  ob¬ 
tained  under  their  auspices.  I 

With  such  impressions,  and  feeling  as  he  did,  i 
little  confideDce  that  any  means  which  might  be 
placed  in  the  hands  of  the  administration  for  the 
support  of  the  war  and  defence  of  the  country, 
would  be  employed  with  any  better  effect  than 
heretofore,  he  had  thought  much  of  the  course 
he  ought  to  adopt  when  the  question  of  supplies 
should  come  before  the  house.  The  result  had 
been,  that  he  felt  it  to  be  his  duty  to  vote  for 
the  supplies,  and  to  assist,  as  far  as  he  was  able, 
in  the  organization  of  a  system  of  revenue  cal¬ 
culated  to  make  these  supplies  certain  and  ade¬ 
quate.  He  should  tlierefore  give  his  support  to 
such  parts  of  the  plan  of  the  committee  of 
Ways  and  Means  as  appeared  to  him  to  operate 
with  tolerable  equality  on  tlie  different  sections 
of  the  Uniou  ;  and  if  he  proposed  any  altera¬ 
tions  they  would  not  be  calculated  to  diminish 
the  amount  of  revenue,  but  to  vary  the  sources 
from  which  it  was  to  be  drawn. 

He  was  aware,  Mr.  Oakley  said,  that  he  might 
be  told  that  he  had  pursued  a  different  course 
when  the  question  of  supplies  was  under  consi¬ 
deration  at  a  former  session  of  Congress.  He 
certainly  had  done  so — and  hencre  he  felt  it  in¬ 
cumbent  on  him  to  state  the  reasons  which  ac¬ 
tuated  him  on  bgth  occasions.  He  trusted  his 
friends,  with  some  of  whom  he  might  differ  on 
this  point,  would  see  from  the  view  he  had  taken 
in  the  course  of  his  remarks,  that  any  change  of 
conduct  which  might  be  attributed  to  him  in  this 
respect  had  not  arisen  from  any  change  in  his 
opiuions  of  the  political  character  of  the  ad¬ 
ministration. 

As  long,  Mr.  Oakley  said,  as  the  war  was 
waged  on  the  principles  on  which  it  had  been 
Commenced — as  long  as  it  was  an  offensive  war— 


a  war  to'  protect  British  seamed  on  board  of 
American  merchant  vessels,  and  when  the  ad¬ 
ministration  had  *  refused  to  accept  an  c^er  of 
peace  from  the  en^my  on  terms  which  he 
thought  comported  with  the  interest,  and  did 
not  infringe  the  honour  of  the  nation— it  had  met 
his  decided  clisappmbation.  He  had  thought  it 
not  only  unnecessary  and  inexpedient,  but  un¬ 
just.  To  a  war  commenced  on  such  principles, 
and  waged  for  some  objects,  he  could  ne¬ 
ver  lend  any  countenance  or  support.  When, 
therefore,  on  a  former  occasion  he  had  been 
called  upon  to  grant  supplies  tbi*  carrying  on  the 
war,  he  had  felt  it  in  common  with  his  friends 
to  be  bis  duty  to  vote  against  tliem  ;  and  if  the 
majority  of  the  house  at  that  time  adopted 
a  similar  course,  the  administration  would  have 
been  compelled  to  have  made  a  peace,  upon 
terms  which  could  then. have  been  obtained, 
and  which  tliey  had  since  in  vain  attempted  to 
obtain.' 

But,  Mr.  Oakfey  said,  he  now  considered  the 
war.  In  point  of  fact,  as  essentially  changed. — 
It  was  now  strictly  a  war  of  defence — we  were 
attacked  on  every  side.  Instead  of  conquering 
the  enemy’s  territory,  a  part  of  our  own  was  in 
his  bands.  We  were  caHed  upon  to  repel  in¬ 
vasion  on  every  quarter.  The  enemy,  losing 
sight  of  his  own  iiiterosts,  and  actuated  by  am¬ 
bition  or  desire  of  revenge,  and  feeling  no  doabt 
a  contempt  for  the  power  and  resources  of  this 
country,  which  the  feeble  conduct  of  the  ad¬ 
ministration  was  too  well  calculated  to  inspire, 
had  made  new  demands  ^which  rendered  peace 
impossible,  unless  on  terms  wbicli  violated 
the  essential  interest  and  honour  of  the  coun¬ 
try.  The  war,  therefore,  was  a  new  war,  to 
be  waged  on  new  principles  and  for  new 
objects.  As  long  as  it  continued  to  be  waged 
for  such  objects  and  upon  such  principles, 
and  so  long  as  the  enemy  persisted  in  his  pre¬ 
sent  demands,  the  war  must  be  carried  on,  the 
country,  must  be  defended  ;  and  it  was  to  be 
hoped,  with  a  prospect  of  Success,  when  the 
power  and  resources  of  the  nation  should  be 
placed  in  abler  hands. 

II  any  plan  could  be  devised  for  furnisliing 
and  applying  the  supplies  for  the  war,  without 
placing  them  at  the  disposal  of  the  present  ad¬ 
ministration,  Mr.  Oakley  said,  he  should  seize  it 
with  avidity.  He  knew  of  none,  without  re¬ 
sorting  to  principles  and  acts  of  a  revolutionary 
character,  which  would  put  at  hazard  the  ex¬ 
istence  of  the  general  government.  The  men 
in  jmwer  were  the  constitutional  organs  tbrongli 
which  the  government  must  be  administered* 
while  they  continued  to  hold  it.  He  should 
therefore  vote  for  the  supplies.  He  should  act 
on  this  occasion  as  he  would  if  the  granting  de¬ 
pended  on  his  vote  alone.  If  they  were  wiih- 
held,  and  the  administration  refuse  to  resign, 
the  government  would  be  dissolved  and  the 
country  ruined.  If  they  were  granted,  it  was 
barely  possible,  that  under  their  management 
it  could  be  saved. 

While  such  were  declared  to  be  his  views,  Mr. 
Oakley  said,  as  to  tlie  war  under  its  present  as- 
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pect  and  to  the  supplies  necessary  for  carrying 
it  on,  he  must  he  permitted  again  and  again  to 
say,  that  he  had  little  hope  that  it  would  be 
conducted  with  success  or  brought  to  a  safe  and 
honourable  issue  by  the  men  now  in  power.  He 
should  constantly  repeat  that  the  wliole  respon¬ 
sibility  of  the  disastrous  state  of  our  affairs 
rested  solely  on  them.  They  were  responsible 
for  baring  declared  the  war  without  necessity 
and  for  objects  unattainable  and  unini{>ortaut — 
ibr  having  ruined  the  finances  of  the  country — 
and  having  connwlled  a  resort  to  this  extensive 
and  burdensome  system  of  taxes  as  the  only 
means  of  preventing  national  ruin.  They  are 
responsible,  too,  for  the  new  character  which 
the  war  has  a^isuined.  But  for  the  w  ar  the  Bri¬ 
tish  government  could  never  have  made  such  de¬ 
mands  which  liad  now  been  set  up.  The  points 
now  in  dispute  between  the  two  countries  could 
never  have  been  brought  into  question.  They  ! 
had,  therefore,  now  slateil  the  essential  rights 
and  honour  of  the  nation  on  the  issue  of  a  contest, 
which  in  the  nature  of  things  must  he  always 
doubtful.  Whatever  sacrilice,  therefore,  the 
country  might  be  ultimately  obliged  to  make 
for  the  sake  of  peace,  would  be  justly  chargea¬ 
ble  to  the  rashness  and  folly  which  had  involved 
it  in  war. 

The  only  radical  cure,  Mr.  Oakley  said,  for 
the  evil  under  which  the  country  suffered,  would 
be  found  in  a  change  of  administration.  That, 
he  feared,  could  not  be  hoped  for  except  through 
the  process  pointed  out  by  the  constitution. — 
From  the  organization  of  the  extensive  branch 
of  our  government,  the  operation  of  public  opi- 
oion,  especially  on  our  foreign  relations,  w'as 
slow.  In  England,  the  hflicrth  part  of  the  disas¬ 
ters  and  disgrace,  which  had  attended  Die  pro- 1 
gress  of  the  war,  would  have  driven  the  most 
powerful  ministry  from' their  places.  In  this 
country  the  effect  was  not  so  speedy,  but  he 
tnisted  it  would  be  as  certain.  The  people  bad 
the  remedy  in  their  own  hands,  and  he  did  not 
^ubt  they  would  apply  it.  He  should  not 
cease  as  far  as  depended  upon  him,  to  keep  be¬ 
fore  the  public  eye  the  real  authors  of  the  ruin 
with  which  we  are  threatened.  If  the  people 
wished  to  put  an  end  to  this  destructive  war,  if 
they  wished  to  see  public  and  private  happiness 
restored,  they  must  place  other  men  in  power. 
If  the  country  was  not  to  be  irretrievably  ruin¬ 
ed,  if  its  flag  was  not  to  be  struck,  as  the  flag  of 
the  administration  had  been,  it  must  wave  over 
other  heads  than  those  which  bad  hitherto  di¬ 
rected  this  war. 


NORWAY. 

Proclainalion  of  Prince  Christian. 

Norwegians — When  upon  the  dissolution  of 
your  union  with  Denmark,  we  took  upon  our¬ 
selves  the  direction  of  the  affairs  of  Norway,  it 
was  to  prevent  your  beloved  country  from  be¬ 
ing  torn  to  pieces  by  civil  war  and  factions. 
Your  wishes  called  us  to  the  throne  of  Norway, 
we  obeyed  your  call.  Your  confidence  and  your 


good  cause  demanded  your  participation.  Wv 
resolved  to  make  every  personal  sacrifice,  in 
order  to  secure  to  you  those  benefits. 

It  is  true  we  are  aware  of  the  dangers  which, 
threatened  your  hopes  and  ours  in  such  an  une-. 
qual  contest ;  hut  we  could  not  possibly  con¬ 
ceive  that  the  most  powerful  states  of  Europe 
would  conlinue  to  oppress  a  noble  and  innocent- 
peoph^jwliosc  reasonable  wishes  was  liberty,  and 
whose  only  desire  wa.s  independence. 

Meanwhile  Sweden's  powerful  allies  informed 
us  by  their  envoys  that  tlie  union  of  Norway ' 
with  Sweden  was  irrevocably  determined  on. 
It  is  known  to  you  that  we  are  willing  to  sacri¬ 
fice  our  pei'sonal  happy  situation,  if  the  great 
assembly  of  the  uailon  should  fiixl  it  conducive 
to  the  happiness  of  the  nation  ;  but  you  like¬ 
wise  know,  that  the  conditions  upon  which  an 
armistice  was  at  that  time  offered  were  such 
that  we  could  not  at  that  time  accede  to  them 
till  the  fortune  of  war  had  been  tried,  because 
they  were  contrary  to  the  fundamental  laws. 

We  saw  with  regret  that  our  sincere  endea¬ 
vours  to  avoid  a  war  in  the  north  were  fruitless. 

The  extensive  frontiers  and  sea  coast  of 
Norway  made  it  necessary  to  divide  the  troops. 
Sweden  made  great  exertions  to  arm  at  differ¬ 
ent  [K)ints,  and  in  the  uncertainty  on  what  part 
of  the  kingdom  the  attack  iiiiglit  be  expected, 
from  wiiich  we  could  cover  the  interior  provin¬ 
ces  of  that  kingdom,  and  at  the  same  lime 
hasten  to  the  assistance  of  such  points  as  were 
threatened  or  attacked.  In  all  these  respects, 
Glommen  seemed  to  present  the  most  advan¬ 
tages. 

On  being  informed  of  the  enemy’s  invasion 
by  Ide  Setton  and  Swinesand,  we  hastened  to 
collect  a  corps  at  Rackestadt  in  order  by  an  at¬ 
tack  from  that  side,  to  stop  the  further  pro¬ 
gress  of  the  enemy  ;  but  the  unexpected  sur¬ 
render  of  Frederickstadt  obliged  us  to  take  a 
position  on  the  Glommen,  the  enemy  having 
obtained  a  secure  passage  so  that  the  road  to 
Christiania  might  l>e  forced. 

The  enemy,  being  superior  at  sea,  had  it  in 
his  power  by  frequent  landings  to  turn  our  right 
fiank. 

A  long  blockade  by  the  English  and  Swedish 
naval  force  had  hindered  us  from  furnishing  our 
magazines  in  a  sufficient  manner  ;  they  were 
nearly  exhausted,  and  want  of  the  first  neces¬ 
saries  threatened  to  break  that  courage  which 
the  superior  force  of  the  enemy  could  not  bend. 
The  deputies  from  the  Diet  were  not  received 
by  the  English  ministry,  and,  therefore,  return¬ 
ed  without  any  hope  of  assistance  or  a  relaxa¬ 
tion  of  the  inimical  measures  of  that  kingdom. 

Under  these  circumstances  Sweden  proposed 
an  armistice ;  of  the  two  fortresses,  the  occupa¬ 
tion  of  which  by  Swedish  troops  had  been  re¬ 
fused  in  the  negotiations  that  were  broken  oft, 
one  was  already  in  their  hands,  and  the  other 
cut  off  from  all  relief  and  bombarded.  The. 
fortune  of  war  bad  declared  against  us^  and  the 
continuation  of  the  contest  would,  in  such  cii^ 
cumstances  have  led  ouly  to  the  total  ruin  of 
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MT  country.  To  prevent  this,  and  give  the  na¬ 
tion  an  opportunity  of  learning  the  condition  of 
the  kingdom  by  a  meeting  of  the  Diet,  we  re¬ 
peat  oiir  offer  of  retiring  from  that  happy  situa¬ 
tion  to  which  your  confiocnce  had  called  us. 

The  armistice  and  convention  of  the  14th 
iust.  were  signed,  and  in  consequence  thereof 
we  have  by  our  rescript  this  day  directed  to  all 
the  chief  magistrates,  caused  an  extraordinary 
Diet  to  be  summoned,  to  meet  at  Christiania,  on 
Friday,  7th  Oct.  this  year.  Beloved  people  of 
Norway !  only  imperious  necessity,  this  you 
cannot  doubt,  could  have  induced  us  to  take  a 
step,  which  your  attachment  to  us  renders 
doubly  paiufiil.  Our  desire  was  to  deserve  your 
love  ;  onr  comfort  is  the  conviction  of  your  sen-^ 
tiincnts,  and  the  consciousness  that  your-  wel¬ 
fare  was  the  object  of  all  our  actions. 

Given  at  Moss,  Aug.  in,  1814,  under  our  hand 
and'the  seal  of  the  kingdom. 

(L.  SI)  CHRISTIAN  FREDERICK. 

Kou  JloUen, 

Convention,  between  his  royal  highness  the 
prince  royal  of  Sweden,  in  the  name  of  the  king  of 
Sweden,  on  the  one  part,  and  the  Norwegian  go¬ 
vernment  on  the  other  part,  concluded  at  Moss, 
August  14. 

Art.  1st.  His  royal  highness  prince  Christian 
shall,  as  soorv  as  possible,  convoke  the  states  gcnc- 
idl  of  the  kingdom  of  Nonvay,  according  to  the 
inoilc  prescribed  by  the  existing  constitution.  The 
diet' shall  be  opened  on  the  last  day  of  September  ; 
or  if  this  be  impracticable,  w'ithin  the  first  8  days  I 
of  October.  ! 

Art.  ^d.  His  majesty  the  king  of  Sweden  •ball 
communicate  directly  within  the  diet  by  one  or  more 
commissioners  wirom  he  shall  appoint. 

Art.  Sd.  His  ma  jesty  the  king  of  Sweden  promises 
to  accept  the  constitution  framed*  hy  the  deputies 
of  the  diet  of  Emswold.  His  majestv  will  promise 
sirch  changes  only  as  are  necessary  to  the  union  of 
the  two  kingdoms,  and 'engages  to  make  none  other 
but  in  concert  withlhe  diet. 

Art.  4th.  Tlie  promise  of  his  Swedish  majesty, 
and  of  the  prince  royal  to  the  Norwegian  people, 
shall  be  strictly  fulfilie<1  and  confirmed  by^his  ma¬ 
jesty  to  the  Norwegian  diet. 

Art.  5th.  The  tliet  shall  assemble  at  Christiania. 

Art.  6tli.  His  majesty  the  king  of  Sweden  de¬ 
clares,  that  no  person  slial!  be  molested,'  directly  or 
indirectly,  for  any  opinions  heretofore  expressed 
adverse  to  tJie  honour  of  'tfie  two  kingdoms.  The 
Norwegian  civil  and  mititary  functionaries,  or  those 
who  are  foreigners,  sliall  he  treated  with  all  regard 
and  courtesy.  None  of  them  shall  be  harrasst'd  for 
his  , opinion.  Those  who  decline  continuing  their 
services  shall  be  pensioned  according  to  the  laws  of 
the  country. 

Art.’  7th.  His  majesty  the  king  of  Sweden  shall 
employ  his  good  offices  with  his  majesty  the  king 
of  Denmark,  to  procure  the  revocation  of  the  ordi¬ 
nances  or  edicts  promulgate<l  since  January  Uth, 
1814,  against  the  public  functionaries,  and  the 
kingdom  of  Norway  in  general. 

Done  at  Moss,  August  Uth,  1814. 

Hatif-ed,  CHRISTIAN-  FREDERIC h\ 


CONtlENTION. 

Art.  1st.  Hostilities  shall  cea^  by  sea  and  land 
between  the  Swedish  troops  and*- fleets  on  the  one 
side,  and  the  Norwegian  troops  and  fleets  on  the 
other,  from  the  day  of  signing  the  present  conven¬ 
tion,  till  fifteen  days  after  the  opening  of  the  diet^ 
with  eight  days  notification  beyond  that  time. 

Art.  2d.  The  blockade  of  the  Norwegian  ports 
sliall  be  raised '  from  the  day  of  signing  these  pre^ 
sents.  Importation  and  exportation  shall  be  free, 
regard  being  had  to  the  Norwegian  custom  duties- 

Art.  Sd.  If  the  fortress  of  Frederiefestein  has  not. 
already  capitulated,  it  shall  be  immediately  surren¬ 
dered,  witli  the  works  theiTUnto  belonging,  to  the 
troops  of  his  Swedlsli  majesty.  The  garrison  shall 
maixh  out  of  the  fortrrys  with  arms,  baggage  and 
all  military  lionours.  The  ofllTcers  shall  be  permltr- 
t^l  to  go  wherever  they  think  proiier ;  the  soldierly 
shall  return  to  their  homes.  Both  shall  promise 
not  again  to  serve  against  the  troops  of  bis  %vcdi5h 
majesty. 

Art.  4tli  &  5th.  These  articles  trace  the  line  of 
deinarkation ;  stipulate  that  the  Norw’egian  na¬ 
tional  troops  shall  be  disbanded  anil  return  to  tlicir 
respective  provinces;  that  only  four  regiments  and 
a  brigade  of  artillery  shall  be  maintained. 

Art.  6.  Only  two  Swedish  divisions  with  a  pro¬ 
position  of  cavalry  and  artillery  shall  remain  ia 
Norway.  The  rest  of  the  Swedish  army  shall  re¬ 
turn  to  Sweden.  • 

Art.  7th.  The  part  of  the  Norwegian  army  re¬ 
maining  under  arms,  shall  retire  wtliin  the  lineoT 
demarl^tion  in  two  days.  The  Swedish  army  re- 
turniag  home,  shall  commence  its  moveoieiits  aS' 
soon  as  possible. 

Art.  8th  9th.  Provide,  for  the  reciprocal  re¬ 
storation  of  harmony  between  the  two  armies  ;  for 
the  discontinuance  of  contributions  sind  reqaiskions^ . 
and  for  the  liberation  of  prisoners. 

Art.  KHh.  Stipulates  with  a  view  to  the  freedooa 
of  deliberation  of  the  diet,  that  neither  the  Swedish 
nor  the  Norwegiau  troops  shall  approach  wlthiz^ 
three  miles  of  the  place  of  its  sitting. 

CnniSTiANiA,  Ang.  IOl*  • 

The  Norway  Amazon  corps,  enlisted  ander 
their  leader,  the  daughter  of*  Parson 
amounts,  according  to  prints,  to  400  young  wo¬ 
men  ;  some  of  them  were  killed,  others  were 
made  prisoners. 


One  of  the  blessings  of  this  wise^  just  and 
necessary,  war  is,  tliat  s[>ecie  now  bears  a 
premium  in  the  0|)en  market  of  fourteen 
per  cent.: — Or  in  other  words,  there  is  al-. 
ready  a  depreciation  of  the  best  bank  notes 
in  this  city  of  fourteen  per  cent,  and  all 
those  of  banks  south  and  west  are  consider¬ 
ably  worse. — Nothing  short  of  inevitable 
ruin  seems  to  be  in  store  for  this  devoted* 
country,  and  yet  those  who  have  brought  us- 
into  this  state  appear  to  be  as  eager  in  the 
pursuit  of  the  course  and  as  unconcerned' 
about  the  consequences  as  if  we  were  actu¬ 
ally  wafted  upon  the  “  full  tide  of  the  most 
successful  experiment-’^ 

PhiJjd, 
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THE  EXAMINEE. 


THE  MEETING  OF  CONGRESS, 

A  PARODY. 

The  Congress  were  ordered  out 

For  ah  autumn  excursion  to  Washington ; 

While  the  palace  was  standing,  the  canitol  strong  ! 

*  ,  Six  dollars,  six  dollars  a  day ! 

What  a  pleasant  excursion  to  Washington  ! 

Two  hundred  and  eighteen  members  and  more. 
Heigh  ho,  for  Washington  ! 

There  were  demos  enough  to  count  by  score, 
Frenchmen  a  few,  and  rogues,  one  or  two  !  I 
But  the  nnlace  was  smoking,  the  capitol  down, 

O  Madison,  Madison  ! 

What  a  gloomy  excursion  to  Washington  1 

There  was  CaVioxm  and  Andftion^ 

Heigh  ho,  for  Washington  ! 

General  Smith,  and  Georgia  PorsyOi 
Pushing  eagerly  on. 

While  the  palace  was  smoking,  the  capitol  down, 
O  Madison,  Madison  ! 

What  a  gloomy  excursion  to  Washington  ! 

There  was  TTall  and  T)vrall,  and  Kerr  and  Telfair, 
»  Heigh  ho,  for  Washington  ! 

There  was  Latock  and  Comstock, 

There  .was  Farrow  and  Morrow, 

And  Cuckoo  Bin^sold  and  Troup, 

•  •  Pushing  eagerly  on, 

While  the  palace  was  smoking,  the  capitol  dow’ii, 
What  a  dreadful  excursion  to  Washington  ! 

The  democrats  groan’d,  all  on  the  way  to  Wash- 
•  ington. 

There  was  Forney  and  Yancey,  and  Findley  and 
Bradley, 

ypKee  and  Kennedy,  Avery  and  Montgomery, 

And  all  the  others  that  would  end  with  an  ey, 

If  they  didn’t  spell  with  ec,  or  y 
Pushing  sorrowfully  on, 

While  the  palace  was  smoking,  the  capitol  down, 
O  Madison,  Madison  ! 

How  he  look’d  when  he  saw  them  at  Washington  ! 

^rhere  Caldwell  and  Chapel  and  Burwell,  ■ 

And  all  the  others  that  spell  as  they  talk  with 
j  an  Xr^- 

Assembled  at  Washington. 

Tliere  was  Nelson  and  Jackson, 

A.nd  Johnson  and.  Robin  son. 

And  Goldson  and  Robertson, 

And  all  the  otliers  that  rhime  and  chime  witli  Ma¬ 
dison, 

And  serve  him  better  than  would,  if  he  had  a  son. 
There  was  Lyle  and  Tanneyhill  and  Whiiehill, 
Alexander  and  Archer  and  Parker  and  Piper, 
Tlicre  was  Butler  and  Skinner,  and  Turner  and 
.  Taylor, 

And  all  the  others  that  spell  as  they  vote,  in 
er ,  or,  or. 

All  gaxing  at  Washington  I 
For  the  palace  was  smoking,  the  capitol  down, 

O  Madison,  Madison  ! 

What  a  sorry  spectacle  at  Washington  ! 

There  was  Slone  and  Alston, 

There  nras  Bard  and  Hid)bard 
A  nd  Ward  and  Gilliard  ; 

There  was  Bowen  and  Roane ^ 


Woolly  head  Rhea  and  Desha  and  Mutfree, 

And  Brent  came  with  Kent, 

And  M‘Koy  with  Kershaw  ; 

And  Tait  came  with  Bibb, 

That  hung  down  his  head  so, 

No  Tucker  had  he,  or  they  fib, 

But  a  tiling — that  Bledsoe. 

One  had  a  speech  for  the  war. 

As  was  said  by  a  democrat,  Sage, 

And  he  had  Condit  all  o’er. 

For  the  instruction  of  Moore, 

Than  could  well  Beall  on  my  page, 

One  member  was  Rich,  ''  ' 

And  another  was  Wnght, 

But  to  know  w'hich  was  which, 

Or  w’hen,  w’ould  puzzle  one  quite- 
But  iust  such  a  set, 

Had  never  been  gather^  together, 

Since  tlien,  when  they  met 

Tn  Noah’s  tight  ark,  to  keep  safe  from  the  weather. 
But  here  were  not  two  of  a  kind, 

^ave  that  most  were  deaf,  dumb  and  blind, 

And  they  had  come  from  near. 

And  they  had  come  from  far. 

To  hallo  out  “  ay”  for  the  war, 

Tho’  the  palace  was  smoking,  the  capitol  down, 

O  Madison,  Madison  ! 

What  a  crew  he  had  order’d  to  Washington  ! 

And  Brown  he  sw'ore  till  he  was,  most  black, 

To  revenge  sueh  a  “  sudden”  attack. 

And  Chase  said  he  W’ould  cha.se  ’em,  . 

And  Wood  sw'ore  stoutly  he  would  ; 

And  Harris  said  he  would  harass  ’em  w'ith  joy, 
And  KilWourn  would  kill,  burn  and  destroy, 

And  Strong  he  was  for  strong  w’ork, 

And  Sharpe  he  was  for  sharp  work. 

The  disgrace  Jfashronck  w’ould’nt  brook, 

While  (Glasgow  the  doctrine  espouses, 

That  quiet  is  best  in  glass  houses. 

Such  spirit  mov’d  Eppes, 

'fhat  he  got  the  hickups. 

And  Howell,  how  he  did  howl. 

And  LITTLE  Fisk,  how  he  did  frisk, 

And  Cannon  he  roar’d  like  a  bull, 

And  Barbour  he  soon  became  savage, 

And  Hungerford  he  was  chock  full — 

Of  anger  for  such  cursed  ravage, 

And  sw’eet  Jemmy  Clark, 

He  sung  like  a  Lark, 

And  w’hippoorwill  IngersoU, 

Swore  by  his  sincere  soul, 

Thai  rather  than  Britain  should  have  her  will. 

He  would  vote,  that  he  would,  to  whip  her  w'ell, 
Tho’  the  [mlace  was  smoking,  the  capitol  dow'n,  ’ 

O  Madison,  Madison ! 

What  a  terrible  pother  at  Wa.shington ! 

Into  the  pcstoffice  Crouch  crouM’d, 

The  way  was  too  narrow  for  even  M^Lane; 

And  80  roughly  was  AlstbnU  nose  touch’d. 

He  Wont  trust  his  own  fingers  with  it  again. 

And  the  war  it  is  to  go  on,* 

Precisely  as  it  has  done, 

Only  we  are  to  have  a  conscription) 

Of  which  France  can  give  a  description, 

And  taxes  and  double  and  treble  duties  ; 

Ajid  then  ev’ry  body  will  see  how  true  ’tis, 

That  Jefferson  and  Madison  . . 

‘  Have  been  the  nation’s  hiin  at  Washington- 


